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Week Ending Friday, August 15, 1986 


United States Supreme Court 
Nominations 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
August 9, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

Shakespeare’s reminder that “the world is 
full of ornament” and the “outward shows” 
are “least themselves” has always had a spe- 
cial relevance for the political world, but it 
was especially so last week here in Washing- 
ton. 

The United States Senate began hearings 
on the nominations of William Rehnquist 
and Antonin Scalia, men I’ve named to the 
position of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and Associate Justice of the Court. 
These hearings are a healthy process, man- 
dated by the Constitution. Even though 
they produce a lot of outward show and 
ornament, they provide the American 
people with an opportunity to evaluate for 
themselves the quality of a President’s ap- 
pointments. 

To be sure, there were many serious alle- 
gations by political opponents of Justice 
Rehnquist and Judge Scalia. One Democrat- 
ic Senator announced he would vote against 
Justice Rehnquist even before the hearings 
started. There were dark hints about what 
might be found in documents Judge Rehn- 
quist wrote while a Justice Department offi- 
cial many years ago. To deal with these 
unfounded charges, I took the unusual step 
of permitting the Senate committee to see 
the documents themselves. Of course, there 
was nothing there but legal analyses and 
other routine communications. The hysteri- 
cal charges of coverup and stonewalling 
were revealed for what they were: political 
posturing. I was sorry to have to release 
these documents, but Supreme Court nomi- 
nations are so important that I did not want 
my nominees to enter upon their responsi- 
bilities under any cloud. And so, I was de- 
lighted that when all was said and done our 


nominees emerged unscathed from last 
week’s hearings. 

Justice Rehnquist, recognized even 
during his early years as a brilliant mind, 
graduated first in his class from Stanford 
Law School. He clerked for the Supreme 
Court, an early mark of distinction in any 
legal career. He then returned to Arizona 
to practice law, coming back to Washington 
some years later to serve as an Assistant 
Attorney General in the Department of Jus- 
tice. Most important, for the past 15 years 
he has served as a Justice of the Supreme 
Court with extraordinary diligence and 
craftsmanship. His opinions are renowned 
for their clarity of reasoning and precision 
of expression. And when his colleagues on 
the Supreme Court learned that I would 
nominate Justice Rehnquist to preside as 
Chief Justice, they were unanimous in ex- 
pressing pleasure and approval. It’s hard to 
imagine higher praise for anyone in the 
legal profession than that. 

Turning to Judge Antonin Scalia, he’s re- 
garded in the legal profession as a superb 
jurist, a first-class intellect, and a warm and 
persuasive person. He has served in the De- 
partment of Justice, taught law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University of 
Virginia, and served since 1982 as a judge 
on the U.S. Court of Appeals here in the 
District of Columbia. The American Bar As- 
sociation gave Judge Scalia, as they gave 
Justice Rehnquist, their highest rating. I 
might add that as the father of nine chil- 
dren Judge Scalia holds family values in 
high esteem. And I was especially delighted 
with his nomination, because Judge Scalia is 
the first Italian-American in history to be 
named to the Supreme Court. 

Beyond their undoubted legal qualifica- 
tions, Justice Rehnquist and Judge Scalia 
embody a certain approach to the law, an 
approach that as your President I consider 
it my duty to endorse, indeed to insist 
upon. 

The background here is important. You 
see, during the last few election campaigns, 
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one of the principal points I made to the 
American people was the need for a real 
change in the makeup of the Federal judici- 
ary. I pointed out that too many judges 
were taking upon themselves the preroga- 
tives of elected officials. Instead of inter- 
preting the law according to the intent of 
the Constitution and the Congress, they 
were simply using the courts to strike down 
laws that displeased them politically or 
philosophically. I argued the need for 
judges who would interpret law, not make 
it. The people, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, make our laws; and the people 
deserve to have these laws enforced as they 
were written. 

Of course this upsets those who disagree 
with me politically, and I have a lurking 
suspicion that politics had more than a little 
to do with some of the tactics used against 
Justice Rehnquist. But I’m confident that, 
mindful of their superb legal qualifications, 
the Senate will confirm Justice Rehnquist 
and Judge Scalia. And I can assure you: We 
will appoint more judges like them to the 
Federal bench. If I may quote Shakespeare 
again now that the political commotion of 
the confirmation hearings is over: “All’s 
well that ends well.” 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


International Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Bild-Zeitung of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. August 7, 1986 





Q. On August 13, 1961, the East Germans 
erected the wall that has been separating 
the city of Berlin. Twenty-five years later it 
is still there, and 74 people have been 
killed trying to escape to the West. What 
does this mean for East-West relations? 

The President. The Berlin Wall is an af- 
front to the human spirit. It symbolizes the 
failings of totalitarian regimes and their in- 
ability to crush the innate human striving 
for freedom. Its very existence reminds us 
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of the need to defend our democratic way 
of life and to continue our work for free- 
dom and peace. The wall also reminds us of 
the continued, forced division of Europe, of 
Germany, and of Berlin. Dismantling the 
wall would be a major step towards im- 
provement of East-West relations. Its con- 
tinued existence will remain a burden on 
our relations with those regimes responsible 
for it. 

Q. When do you believe the wall can be 
torn down? 

The President. 1 would like to see the 
wall come down today, and I call upon 
those responsible to dismantle it. No regime 
can attain genuine legitimacy in the eyes of 
its own people if those people are treated as 
prisoners by their own government. 


Arms Reduction 


Q. Soviet Secretary Gorbachev has made 
a series of proposals for arms reduction. 
Will there soon be fewer nuclear weapons 
and conventional arms in Europe? 

The President. We welcomed the recent 
Soviet proposals as a signal that the Soviets 
have begun to make a serious effort. I have 
responded in a constructive spirit. The arms 
control process is gaining momentum. The 
ball is now in their court. If they respond 
constructively, we can make important 
progress. 

My highest priority is reaching a balanced 
and verifiable agreement on deep, stabiliz- 
ing reductions of nuclear arms. This is an 
attainable goal. I am ready to work with the 
Soviets and Mr. Gorbachev to achieve this. 

Separately, NATO, through the decision 
readied at Montebello in October 1983, is 
proceeding to unilaterally reduce its nucle- 
ar inventory to reach the lowest inventory 
consistent with credible deterrence. 

We continue to work for progress in ne- 
gotiations on conventional weapons as well. 
In the CDE ! negotiations in Stockholm, we 
seek to negotiate verifiable confidence and 
security building measures. In MBFR,? 


1 Conference on Confidence and Security 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe. 

2 Mutual and balanced force reduction 
negotiations. 


| 
i 
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NATO proposed a major new initiative last 
December which addressed the East’s pri- 
mary concerns. In both of these fora our 
proposals contain fair and reciprocal meas- 
ures for verification, including onsite in- 
spection. At the CDE the East has recently 
been more responsive to our concerns. In 
MBFR, however, the Soviets have so far 
failed to respond seriously, especially with 
respect to following up on Mr. Gorbachev’s 
January 15 endorsement of “reasonable” 
verification measures. Nonetheless, we con- 
tinue to hope that the Soviets will return to 
us with a constructive response. 

NATO is continuing to study General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev’s proposal for a new con- 
ventional arms control approach encom- 
passing all the territory from the Atlantic to 
the Urals. NATO has also launched a study 
designed to examine conventional arms 
control in Europe in its totality and find the 
best way to achieve a stable, verifiable bal- 
ance of conventional forces at a lower level. 
We wiii continue to pursue with the Soviets 
these proposals designed to strengthen se- 
curity and peace in Europe. 

Reunification of Germany 

Q. In 1952 Stalin proposed that Germany 
could be reunited as a neutral country in 
central Europe. Under what conditions 
would you today see a chance for a united 
Germany? 

The President. The United States is com- 
mitted to ending the unnatural division of 
Europe. We support the goal of reunifica- 
tion of Germany through peaceful means 
and in accordance with the democratically 
expressed will of the German people. 


West Berlin 


Q. The Soviets are trying to raise the 
status of Berlin again and again. What guar- 
antees can you give to the people of West 
Berlin that they can live on in peace and 
freedom? 

The President. There should be no doubt 
of our enduring commitment to Berlin and 
to its future. We have sustained this com- 
mitment for over 40 years, and it will con- 
tinue to be the centerpiece of our Europe- 
an policy. We have demonstrated on nu- 
merous occasions our readiness to stand 
firm in defense of Berlin. At the same time, 
we are continually striving to establish a 


normalization of conditions in and around 
the city. 


West Germany-U.S. Relations 


Q. In the past few months there has been 
some dissension between Washington and 
Bonn—for instance, SDI, the Libya crisis, 
and the threat of a trade war. How are 
German-American relations now? 

The President. I would disagree with your 
use of the word “dissension.” In fact, our 
relations with the Federal Republic are ex- 
cellent. Let’s look at the examples you men- 
tioned. On SDI, we have concluded an 
agreement with the FRG on cooperation in 
SDI research, and our Department of De- 
fense has just awarded the largest overseas 
SDI research contract yet to a West 
German firm. On Libya, while we have had 
some differences of views on our counter- 
attack against Libyan terrorism, your gov- 
ernment agrees on the need to work to- 
gether with the United States and other 
governments to fight terrorism, which 
threatens all civilized nations. On trade 
issues, we and the FRG are united in our 
desire to combat protectionism, avert the 
threat of a trade war, and work together to 
reach mutually acceptable trade arrange- 
ments. So, I don’t see “dissension” in our 
relationship—just the opposite. We have a 
longstanding close and deep relationship 
with the FRG and ties of great friendship 
and regard for the German people. 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl 


Q. Chancellor Kohl calls you one of his 
best friends. How is your relationship? 

The President. | agree with Chancellor 
Kohl. That close relationship is based, first 
and foremost, on the warm relations be- 
tween our two countries and peoples. The 
FRG and the United States share the pre- 
eminent goals of economic and political 
freedom for all, of liberty for the individual, 
and of pursuit of a just and stable peace 
throughout the world. The Chancellor and I 
agree on the philosophy underlying many 
of the policies he advocates in Bonn and I 
pursue here—for example, on the impor- 
tance of the private sector and on the need 
to preserve basic human and family values, 
as well as our common security. Finally, 
we've established a very close and warm 
personal relationship. 
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Soviet Union-U.S. Summits and 
Di “ 


Q. When is your next meeting with Gor- 
bachev, and do you think there should be 
regular summits of the two world powers? 

The President. At our meeting last No- 
vember, General Secretary Gorbachev and 
I agreed to meet again in the United States 
in 1986, and he invited me to the Soviet 
Union in 1987. We have made suggestions 
to the Soviets about this year’s summit to 
which they should now respond. While no 
dates have been set, Secretary Shultz and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze will 
meet September 19 and 20 here in Wash- 
ington to discuss details, and we are work- 
ing on the assumption that there will be a 
summit this year as agreed. 

At the Geneva summit we also agreed to 
intensify the dialog between our two coun- 
tries at all levels. Since then there’s been a 
lot of discussion as well as a number of 
meetings on the whole range of issues: arms 
reduction, humanitarian questions, bilateral 
matters, regional affairs. This process, 
mostly at the expert level, has been useful 
and will continue. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on August 11. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of Thomas T. Demery To Be 
Assistant Secretary for Housing-Federal 
Housing Commissioner. August 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas T. Demery to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (Housing-Federal 
Housing Commissioner). He would succeed 
Maurice Lee Barksdale. 

Since 1982 Mr. Demery has been serving 
as a consultant to the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for technical 
analyses and reviews of selected HUD mul- 
tifamily mortgages. He is president of 
Income Property Services, Inc., a real estate 
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brokerage firm in Birmingham, MI. Previ- 
ously, he was a real estate and mortgage 
broker specializing in apartment sales, 
1978-1981; chief operating officer of 
Bloomfield Management Co., 1972-1978; 
and a licensed residential builder, 1970- 
1972. 

Mr. Demery is married, has two children, 
and resides in Birmingham, MI. He was 
born July 18, 1949, in Detroit, MI. 


Taiwanese Customs Valuations 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
August 11, 1986 





The President announced today that 
Taiwan has agreed to eliminate, effective 
October 1, 1986, the duty paying schedule 
currently being used to calculate customs 
duties. In addition, all products of US. 
origin imported into Taiwan will be imme- 
diately removed from the duty paying 
schedule and will enjoy the benefits of 
transaction value prior to the formal elimi- 
nation of the duty paying list. 

This action follows a week of intensive 
consultations with Taiwan in Washington 
under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute in Taiwan. On August 1 the President 
determined under section 301 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 that Taiwan’s use of a duty 
paying system to calculate customs duties 
was a violation of a U.S.-Taiwanese trade 
agreement and directed the U.S. Trade 
Representative to propose appropriate re- 
taliatory measures. 

Once the duty paying list has been for- 
mally eliminated on October 1, 1986, the 
U.S. Trade Representative will terminate 
the pending section 301 unfair trade prac- 
tices case on customs valuations against 
Taiwan. 

The President commends Taiwan for its 
cooperation and continued commitment to 
fair and open trade. Taiwan’s elimination of 
the duty paying list will create greater cer- 
tainty for U.S. exporters, who will now be 
able to plan their export programs with the 
knowledge that their shipments will be 
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valued on the basis of the international 
standard of transaction value. This is yet 
another positive step in the administration’s 
efforts to eliminate unfair trade barriers to 
U.S. goods and services. 


United Nations 





Nomination of Joan Clark To Be a U.S. 
Alternate Representative to the 41st Session 
of the General Assembly. August 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joan Clark to be an Alter- 
nate Representative of the United States of 
America to the 41st Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Mrs. Clark is president of Clark Co., a 
family corporation based in Paso Robles, 
CA. She is an educator by profession, and 
she taught in European schools after having 
completed English language studies at 
Oxford University in England. Mrs. Clark 
has been active in many charitable organi- 
zations and serves on the board of directors 
of several performing arts organizations. 

She is married, has five children, and re- 
sides in Paso Robles, CA. Mrs. Clark was 
born July 23, 1931, in Troppau, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Springfield, Illinois 





Remarks to Junior Livestock Competition 
Participants at the State Fair. 
August 12, 1986 





Thank you all. Governor Thompson, Sec- 
retary Lyng, and ladies and gentlemen, I 
look out on you 4H-ers and Future Farmers 
of America, I see your proud faces, and I 
think of all you know about farming and 
livestock. And, I look in particular at these 
prize winners back here, and I think to 
myself—I could use some of you out on the 
ranch. [Laughter] But there’s nothing I 
enjoy more than getting out here in the 
homeland, and one of the great things 
about being at this State fair is that maybe I 


can tell a joke that they wouldn’t under- 
stand so well in Washington. [Laughter] 

It has to do with an old fellow who had 
the piece of creek-bottom land, never had 
done anything with it. Then he got ambi- 
tious and started in, and he got the brush 
all cleared, and he hauled the rocks away, 
and then he started fertilizing and cultivat- 
ing and planting. And finally, he had really 
a beautiful garden spot there. And one 
Sunday morning after the church service, 
he was so proud that he asked the minister 
if he wouldn’t stop by and see what he’d 
done. Well, after church, the minister did 
come by and the first thing he saw was the 
corn, and he said, “I’ve never seen corn so 
tall. My, how the Lord has blessed this 
land.” And then he saw some melons, and 
he said, “I’ve never seen melons that 
large.” He said, “Oh, the Lord has just— 
bless the Lord. This is just so wonderful.” 
Well, he went on that way through every- 
thing, squash and beans and everything 
else. The old boy was getting pretty fidgety 
as the minister kept giving the Lord the 
credit. And finally, he interrupted and said, 
“Reverend, I wish you could have seen this 
place when the Lord was doing it by him- 
self.” [Laughter] 

I've always liked that story because it 
makes a good point. God gave us this great 
and good land, but it’s up to us to make it 
flourish—to preserve its freedom, to see it 
grow and become a nation of greatness. 

In a few minutes, I'll be talking to those 
people out in the grandstand about the 
future of American farming. I thought I'd 
talk to you for a moment about the future 
more generally, because you’ve got more 
future than most of us have. And I thought 
I might begin my remarks about the future 
by talking about the past, in particular the 
part of the American story that I’ve wit- 
nessed in my own lifetime. 

When I was about your age, if you can 
take your minds back that far, America was 
in the midst of the Great Depression. And I 
know you’ve known of recessions since, but 
I can assure you—to those of us who went 
through the Great Depression—there was 
never anything like it. The unemployment 
rate was virtually a fourth or more of the 
workforce in America, and I approached 
college and knew that I was going to have 
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to work my way through. We were poor, 
but, you know, you weren’t so aware of it 
because the Government didn’t keep 
coming around and telling you you were. 

So, I had to work my way through col- 
lege. And I was kind of lucky—I had a 
summer job all the way, lifeguarding—to 
get some money to start back to school and 
then I had jobs on the campus. As a matter 
of fact, one of the better jobs I’ve ever had 
was on the campus. I washed dishes in the 
girls’ dormitory. [Laughter] All around me, 
it was a tragic time—your friends, their par- 
ents out of work. America’s future looked 


grim. 

But here it is just a half a century later, 
the American people enjoying a standard of 
living undreamed of during the thirties or 
even during the boomyears of the twenties 
before the Great Depression. And in these 
50 years, employment in America has risen 
by tens of millions; real, disposable income 
per person has gone up by over 200 per- 
cent; and life expectancy has increased by 
more than 14 years. As a matter of fact, I’ve 
already lived some 20 years longer than my 
life expectancy when I was born. That’s a 
source of annoyance to a number of people. 
[Laughter] 

Just think of all we take for granted today 
that didn’t even use to exist—things like 
television, computers, and space flights. 
You’re looking at a fellow who can actually 
remember what a thrill it was to hear that 
Charles Lindbergh had landed in Paris, 
flying that little single-engine plane across 
the Atlantic all by himself—the first time it 
had been done. 

Well, this same fellow also happens to re- 
member what it was like to gather around 
the TV set and watch the first Americans 
walk on the Moon. Imagine it—from 
Charles Lindbergh to Moon landings in a 
single lifetime. I can remember my first 
ride in an automobile—and they wonder 
why I’m an optimist. 

But what about your generation—you 
wonderful young people? You stand on the 
verge of a new age. Today freedom is on 
the march throughout the world. Just 10 
years ago, for example, there were few de- 
mocracies in Latin America. Now, 90 per- 
cent of the people in Latin America live in 
democracies or countries that are well on 
their way in that direction. 
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Peace itself is moving to a surer footing, 
with arms talks and the research on our 
Strategic Defense Initiative. Our economy 
is growing as America leads the world in a 
technological revolution—a revolution rang- 
ing from tiny microchips to voyages 
through the outer reaches of the solar 
system, from home computers to agricultur- 
al breakthroughs like new disease resistant 
crops. And for those of you who are going 
into farming, the future’s especially bright 
as the world population continues to grow, 
creating new markets. 

All this awaits you. Of course, you will 
face challenges. Every generation has to 
face challenges as it comes of age. But you 
need only to be true to the values that 
made our nation great. I know when you're 
young—and believe it or not, your parents 
and the others that are older, they remem- 
ber very clearly what it was like and how 
they felt, the same as you do. But there’s a 
tendency to throw aside old values as be- 
longing to an earlier generation. Don’t dis- 
card those values that have proven, over 
the period of time, their value. Just believe 
in those values that made our nation great 
and keep them: faith, family, hard work, 
and, above all, freedom. 

Well, I know it’s time for me to get ready 
to speak to that other audience outside. But 
I want you to know that I’ve taken advan- 
tage of you because I appreciated having 
this time with you, and I tried to stretch it 
out a little bit. 

But I just want to, again, thank you—all . 
of you; and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:23 a.m. at 
the fairgrounds. Prior to his remarks, he 
toured the junior livestock arena and par- 
ticipated in the awards presentation cere- 
mony for the competition. 


Springfield, Illinois 


Remarks at the State Fair. 





August 12, 1986 





Thank you all. Governor Thompson, Sec- 
retary Lyng, ladies and gentlemen: It’s good 
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to be back home where I grew up, in the 
great State of Illinois. 

But, you know, I think that as Command- 
er in Chief, I have the same prerogatives as 
a general, and generals can dictate the uni- 
form of the day, and I’m going to do just 
that. 


[At this point, the President removed his 
jacket. | 


Now, you know, at the fair, I’ve been 
struck by all that’s new—new techniques on 
farm management, new crop hybrids. It 
sort of reminds me of a story. I always find 
something that will remind me of a story. 
[Laughter] It’s a new kind of an agricultural 
item. 

There was a fellow riding down the road, 
doing about 55 miles an hour, as is legal— 
[/aughter|—and happened to glance out the 
side and saw a chicken running alongside 
beside him. And he couldn’t believe it. So, 
he stepped it up to about 65, and the chick- 
en kept right up with him. And finally, he 
was up to 70, and the chicken then spurted 
and went out ahead of him and crossed the 
highway in front of him and went down a 
lane. Well, he screeched to a halt and 
turned down the lane himself and found 
himself at a farmyard. And there was a 
farmer standing there, and he said, “Did 
you see a chicken go by here?” The fellow 
says, “Yep, it’s one of mine.” “Well,” he 
said, “Am I crazy, or did that chicken have 
three legs?” The farmer says, “Yep. I raise 
them that way.” “Well,” he said, “why?” 
“Well,” he says, “I like the drumstick, Ma 
likes the drumstick, Junior came along and 
he likes the drumstick, and we got tired of 
fighting over them, so I raised them with 
three legs.” And the fellow says, “Well, how 
do they taste?” He says, “I don’t rightly 
know. We haven’t been able to catch one.” 
[Laughter] 

It’s important for a President to get away 
from Washington every so often—away 
from the special interests and big govern- 
ment mentality, out among the people that 
don’t believe that government is the only 
industry in the world. And there’s no better 
way to experience the true America than to 
visit a State fair—the happy, expectant faces 
of the 4H-ers and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, that I just spoke to a few minutes ago, 
and the sight of so many families enjoying 


themselves together. It puts me in touch 
with the basic American values of faith and 
family that we’re working so hard back in 
Washington to defend. It’s even sort of 
taken me back to my early boyhood here in 
Illinois. I guess what I’m trying to say is that 
you’ve given me a gift today. And for that, 
my friends, I thank you. 

Just a few years ago things weren’t too 
good for America. Inflation and interest 
rates were soaring. Economic growth was 
virtually nonexistent. And in the world at 
large, our foreign policy was marked by 
weakness and self-doubt. 

Since taking office, our administration has 
rebuilt America’s defenses and earned anew 
the world’s respect. I just have to believe 
that any nickel-and-dime dictator or terror- 
ist will think twice now before tangling 
with the United States of America. 

On the economic front, you may remem- 
ber that critics made fun of our economic 
program just a few years ago. In fact, they 
made fun of it, calling it Reaganomics. Now, 
what’s happened? Well, inflation and inter- 
est rates are down. Yes, there are still prob- 
lems, but we’ve seen 3% years of economic 
growth, the creation of 10% million new 
jobs—just 1,650,000 of those in the first 7 
months of this year—and the falling of oil 
prices. Probably the most convincing proof 
that we have a solid economic recovery, 
though, is that those same critics aren’t call- 
ing it Reaganomics anymore. [Laughter] I'd 
kind of come to like it. [Laughter] 

But I’ve come here today to talk about a 
subject on my mind and yours, the state of 
farming in America. Last month, I visited 
South Carolina and learned for myself the 
effects of the drought—the stunted corn, 
the burnt-out soybeans, calves so weak that 
they could barely walk. And just a few mo- 
ments ago, I met with some of those Illinois 
farmers who've donated hay to this 
drought-stricken region, others who’ve do- 
nated their services in transporting it and 
helping load it. That’s the way Americans 
respond in a crisis, by sticking together. 
And I know you'll join me in applauding 
these generous farmers from Illinois. And 
let me tell you, when I was in South Caroli- 
na, I had the opportunity to be with some 
of those beleaguered farmers there as we 
met the planes that had brought in loads of. 
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hay from Illinois, where this whole thing 
started in response to the plea of your Gov- 
ernor. [Applause] 

Well, to provide further help to farmers 
in the Southeast, I have asked Agriculture 
Secretary Lyng to create a Federal drought 
assistance task force, a task force that will 
help provide long-term support to those so 
affected by this drought. Dick Lyng will 
extend to those farmers the assistance and 
encouragement that they so need. 

Here in the Midwest there’s no drought. 
There are problems all the same. Storage is 
scarce. Certain types of interest remain 
high. Prices for some farm goods are falling. 
Farm communities find machinery dealers 
in trouble and banks under pressure. 

Well, let me be clear. We’re talking about 
more than statistics like crop yields and 
land prices. We’re talking about a way of 
life—a way of life nurtured and sustained 
by the soil—the oldest way of life that 
Americans know. And, my friends, America 
has too much at stake in her farms—too 
much history, too much pride—not to help 
in hard times. I give you my promise: The 
Nation will see the farmers through. There 
are three fundamental ways that we’re 
working to help: supporting farm income, 
cutting farm costs, and expanding farm ex- 
ports. 

Our income programs are intended to see 
farmers and farm communities through the 
years we’re in now, some of the hardest of 
the hard times. But, ultimately, we want to 
get government out of farming so that our 
farmers can achieve complete economic in- 
dependence. Right now, while some of our 
farmers are hurting, government has a re- 
sponsibility to lend a hand, especially since 
government-imposed embargoes and infla- 
tion did so much of the damage in the first 
place. 

Through target prices, support loans, and 
other programs, our administration has pro- 
vided more support to our nation’s farmers 
this year than did the administrations of the 
last five Presidents all put together. Because 
this year alone, we'll spend more on farm 
support programs—some $26 billion or 
more—than the total amount the last ad- 
ministration provided in all of its 4 years. 

Consider our new conservation reserve 
program. This year we, in effect, leased 
some 4 million acres of marginal farmland— 
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fragile land that was undergoing rapid ero- 
sion. By the end of next year, that figure 
will rise to nearly 10 million, and when the 
program is complete to almost 45 million 
acres. That’s 45 million acres out of produc- 
tion and protecting the environment—45 
million acres conserved for future genera- 
tions, not used to force crop prices down in 
our time. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, with 
bumper harvests here in the Midwest, stor- 
age is scarce and some producers fear lack 
of space in elevators or farm bins will make 
their crops ineligible for price supports. 
Well, I’ve directed Secretary of Agriculture 
Lyng to make certain that grain unable to 
make it into usual storage, even grain that 
is simply stored on the ground, remains eli- 
gible for price support loans. Farmers need 
these harvest loans, and we intend to see 
they get them, regardless of problems with 
storage that are beyond their control. 

Turning now to farm costs, you’ll remem- 
ber that back when inflation and interest 
rates were running at historic highs, virtual- 
ly every farming necessity cost more—the 
seed the farmer planted, the fuel he put in 
his tractor, the tractor itself, and the loan 
he took out to pay for everything to begin 
with. Well, today farm costs are still too 
high. I know in particular that interest rates 
on farm loans are running several points 
above those on most other kinds of loans. 
But with taxes lower, the economy growing, 
and inflation below 2 percent, farm costs 
have started down. As a matter of fact, in- 
flation for the last year has been 1.7, but in 
the last few months it’s actually been lower 
than zero. Now, down is exactly where 
we're going to keep farm costs going. 

One of the measures that'll help most in 
this regard is our historic tax reform, now 
nearing final approval by the Congress. The 
Senate-approved reform is expected to 
lower or eliminate Federal income taxes for 
the majority of Americans. But just as signif- 
icant, it should discourage those who make 
their money elsewhere from using agricul- 
ture as a tax dodge and driving farm costs 
up. It’s time we gave farming back to farm- 
ers. 

And this brings me to our efforts to 
expand your markets, perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of what we’re doing to help 
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move toward a farm economy of genuine 
profitability. The economic expansion we’ve 
created is contributing to the expansion of 
the world economy as a whole, increasing 
the world’s ability to purchase American 
farm goods. 

We’re worked with our trading partners 
to moderate the value of the dollar, and 
we're fighting protectionist legislation in 
Congress that would lead to retaliation, and 
usually that retaliation is directed against 
America’s farmers. Yes, there is such a thing 
as unfair trade, but you don’t fix it by invit- 
ing our trading partners to take a snipe at 
American agriculture. But perhaps our most 
dramatic initiative to expand farm exports 
involves the decision I made earlier this 
month. 

On August Ist, we announced that under 
the export enhancement program, we 
would enable the Soviet Union to complete 
its purchase of some 4 million metric tons 
of American grain at competitive prices. 
Now, for some, this has been difficult to 
understand. After all, the Soviets are our 
adversaries, and I’ve never been accused of 
being naive about that. The truth is, I didn’t 
make this decision for them; I made it for 
the American farmer. 

If that grain isn’t sold to the Soviets, most 
of it will be stockpiled, costing the taxpay- 
ers and depressing grain prices here at 
home. So; the grain will be sold at the same 
price the Soviets would pay to buy it from 
one of our foreign competitors. Meeting 
world competition this way is fair to Ameri- 
can taxpayers, fair to our trading partners, 
and—most of all—fair to you, the American 
farmer. 

Yes, times are still hard, but they’ve 
begun to get better. And maybe that’s the 
most important message I have to give to 
you today, the message of hope. You know, 
back in those towns where I was a boy— 
towns like Tampico and Dixon. And, you 
know, because my father was always look- 
ing for a better job, I'd be honest with you 
if I added in there a brief time in Chicago, 
time in Galesburg, time in Monmouth, IIli- 
nois, back to Tampico, and then to Dixon. 
But in a lot of those towns you couldn’t 
walk to the end of main street without 
glimpsing the farmland beyond, the pas- 
tures with their livestock, the fields planted 
with corn. No matter where you lived in 


towns like Tampico, you weren’t far from 
plowed ground. 

Even in those days, American farming 
was as productive and advanced as any on 
Earth. And think of all that’s happened 
since. New breeds of livestock and strains of 
crops, new machinery and management 
techniques, per-acre production of virtually 
every farm crop you can think of is up. The 
farming spirit of neighbor helping neighbor 
remains strong, as Operation Haylift and 
the Illinois farmers who have participated 
in it make clear. And the kind of farm that 
holds a place of such esteem in our hearts 
and history—the family farm—remains 
strong. 

Times may be hard, but American 
farms—family farms—will pull through. 
They'll pull through because of growing 
markets—in just the next 3 years, the 
number of people on Earth will grow more 
than enough to populate another America— 
and because, my friends, American farmers 
are the most innovative, productive, hard- 
working, and efficient on Earth. And that’s 
why I’m proud to be their President and to 
stand with them—and with all of you today. 

Thank you very much for your patience 
and listening. God bless you all. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:53 a.m. at 
the fairgrounds. 


Chicago, Illinois 





Remarks at a Fundraiser for Gov. James R. 
Thompson, Jr. August 12, 1986 





Thank you very much. And thank you, 
Jim. Thank you all. Chicago, Chicago, what 
a wonderful town, and it’s even more won- 
derful if you’re in Rosemont. I remember I 
was here in ‘84. You'll remember we were 
doing something then—had us traveling 
around. [Laughter] Flying in on Air Force 
One, I thought I saw a new building on the 
Chicago skyline. And then, as we got closer, 
I discovered it was William “the Refrigera- 
tor” Perry. [Laughter] 

But it’s great to be back home in Illinois. 
And it’s great to be here with so many old 
friends: Governor Thompson; Lieutenant 
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Governor George Ryan; State GOP chair- 
man, Don Adams; and county GOP chair- 
man, my longtime friend, Don Totten. And, 
of course the Illinois Republican delegation 
to the House of Representatives. I think 
they must be one of the finest groups of 
Representatives this country has ever had. 
And proof of it is that they’re not here be- 
cause there’s some very important business 
going on in the House—and they’re all 
there, and I’m glad they are. 

They do have one serious drawback, how- 
ever: There simply aren’t enough of them. I 
need more of the kind of support that they 
give me in the House. And we're going to 
do something about that this November, 
aren’t we? And I know this sounds optimis- 
tic, but don’t you think it’s time that Minor- 
ity Leader Bob Michel got a chance to try 
his hand at being majority leader—Speaker 
of the House of Representatives? 

Speaking of support in Congress, I need a 
gutsy, determined fighter like Judy Koehler 
supporting me in the Senate. And while 
we're on the subject of guts, Cook County 
needs a tough, principled man like Jim 
O’Grady in the sheriff's office. He'll keep 
this city safe for law-abiding citizens and 
_ so safe for those who don’t abide by the 

w. 

Well, as I said, it’s great to get out of 
Washington and back to the land of my 
roots. As you may know, I went to Eureka 
College. That’s a little bit to the south and 
west of here. And I'll never forget gradua- 
tion day, when the president of the school 
handed me my diploma. He asked me a 
question that really stuck in my mind. He 
asked, “Are you better off today than you 
were 4 years ago?” [Laughter] Well, I’ve 
posed that question myself a few times 
since. 

There was a time, and not so long ago, 
back in 1980, when the American people 
had to answer that question with a big, re- 
sounding “No!” The complete mismanage- 
ment of the party then in power had made 
an invalid of the once powerful giant of the 
American economy. After years of neglect, 
our proud military had fallen into disrepair 
and the mighty United States had become a 
whipping boy for penny-ante dictators and 
fanatics. A chorus of doom and gloom rose 
up from our opponents saying our best days 
were behind us and ringing down the cur- 
tain on America. 
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But you can be sure the American people 
never lost faith in our country. They knew 
that America’s best days were ahead of her, 
that the future was bright. And all they had 
to do was to clear out those people in Wash- 
ington who were making such a mess of 
things. As usual, the American people were 
right. We came in and cut taxes, squashed 
inflation, unburdened the economy of need- 
less regulations, heralding one of the long- 
est peacetime expansions in history. Today 
there are actually 30,000 pages less in the 
Federal regulations than there were those 
few years ago. We built up our military, and 
around the world we spoke out loudly and 
clearly for freedom. 


Today America is once again strong and 
united. Our economy is a powerhouse of 
economic growth and job creation, and 
we’ve regained our rightful place as leader 
of the free world. Now, there’s one change 
that makes me particularly proud: We have 
restored pride in the uniform of the mili- 
tary of the United States of America. 


Today’s recruits—and they’re all volun- 
teers—are the most educated and some of 
the most highly motivated—simply the 
finest young men and women who have 
ever served their country. Indeed, we have 
a higher percentage of high school gradu- 
ates in the military than we have ever had 
in our entire history, even with our war- 
time drafts. If we ever have to send them 
in harm’s way, I’m going to make sure they 
have the very best possible equipment that 
America can produce. 


But it’s important to remember those 
dark days 5% years ago, because the tax- 
and-spend crew is still lurking in the shad- 
ows, just waiting for a second chance. The 
liberal leadership of the Democratic Party 
hasn’t changed; they’re as addicted as ever 
to big government, high taxes, and inflation. 
They’re just itching to repeal our tax cuts, 
to replace our opportunity society with a 
welfare state. And their foreign policy is 
still the same: slash defense and, when in 
doubt, always “blame America first.” The 
Democratic leadership would chart the 
most dangerous course for a nation since 
the Egyptians tried a shortcut through the 
Red Sea. You have to think about that one 
for a minute. [Laughter] 
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I've come here today to tell you that this 
election in 1986 will be a crucial moment of 
decision for our country. Will liberal poli- 
cies return us to the days of malaise? Or 
will America continue down the road to 
progress? 

The answer to that question depends on 
one thing: electing Governors like Jim 
Thompson and Senators like Judy Koehler 
who'll work to build America strong and 
proud. 

I don’t have to tell you how important it 
is to have Jim Thompson of Illinois support- 
ing our efforts to slim down the Federal 
bureaucracy and bring government back 
where it belongs: closer to the people. 
There are many people in Washington who 
have forgotten—or who want to forget this 
nation is a federation of sovereign States, 
and that is our basic strength. 

I don’t have to tell you about Jim Thomp- 
son’s qualifications. The people of Illinois 
have kept Jim Thompson Governor longer 
than any other in this State’s history, and 
for a very good reason. 

Jim Thompson is a leader. When he came 
into office in 1977, he, too, confronted the 
wreckage of liberal Democratic policies, but 
he immediately cut overspending and 
scaled back on the size of government. He 
led the fight on another issue that’s close to 
my heart—tax reform, giving the hard- 
working people of this State a long, overdue 
break from the tax collector; and he com- 
pletely wiped several other taxes off the 
books. He got the Illinois economy moving 
again, attracting new businesses and creat- 
ing new jobs; and today more people are 
working in Illinois than ever before. 

Foremost among his efforts is relief for 
the hard-pressed agricultural sector. With 
tax cuts, research funds, and loan programs, 
Jim Thompson has been a friend to the 
farmers of Illinois. He’s also led the fight for 
passage of tough legislation that puts crimi- 
nals where they belong—behind bars. And 
he’s been tireless in promoting excellence 
in education, making this State’s school 
system his top budget priority. 

A leader in tax reform, jobs, and educa- 
tion, and a tough fighter in the war against 
crime—a man who shares with the Ameri- 
can people a vision of the future that is as 
big and hopeful and full of heart as this 
great country of ours—Jim Thompson’s my 
kind of Governor, and I’m sure he’s yours. 


Between the worn-out liberalism of his 
opponent, and Jim Thompson’s future-ori- 
ented leadership, there isn’t much of a con- 
test. I think it’s clear that come this Novem- 
ber, the people of Illinois are going to say 
loud and clear, “Four more years for Jim 
Thompson!” 

We also have to get a message to the 
people of Illinois, and to all the American 
people, if we’re going to keep America on 
track in the future. It’s vital that we keep 
Republican control of the Senate. We 
couldn’t have accomplished what we have if 
we had not had control of that one House. 
Imagine having to deal with two Tip 
O’Neills, and you'll know what I’m talking 
about. If the Democratic leadership took 
over the Senate, they would put so many 
obstacles in our way, we’d need “the Re- 
frigerator” to push through our legislation. 
[Laughter] We’d be playing a purely defen- 
sive game, fighting a rear-guard action to 
keep the opportunity society and our strong 
foreign policy from being dismantled piece 
by piece. I’d have to sleep with my veto 
pen under my pillow. [Laughter] 

But there’s only one President, and if he 
has to fight an obstructionist leadership in 
both Houses of Congress, it could danger- 
ously stalemate our country. We can’t let 
America be paralyzed by a hostile Congress. 
We have too much yet to accomplish, and 
that’s why I need someone like Judy 
Koehler that I can count on in the Senate, 
because she’s a fighter for Illinois, a fighter 
for America. 

Now, I know the pundits say that Judy is 
the underdog in this race, but I’ve never 
put too much stock in what the pundits say. 
I remember back in 1980—it was just about 
6 months before the Republican Conven- 
tion. They asked the Washington Press Club 
who they thought would be elected Presi- 
dent that year. And all the candidates were 
listed except one, who received so few 
votes from the Press Club that his name 
didn’t even appear in the papers. Well, I 
decided to hang around and give it a try 
anyway. [Laughter] So, Judy, from one un- 
derdog to another: Just hang around here 
and let’s see what happens. Forget the pun- 
dits; it’s the people who count. And_I bet 
you when they see more of this feisty, prin- 
cipled lady in action, they’re going to say: .A 
woman Senator from Illinois is a very good 
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idea. They’re going to elect Judy Koehler to 
the U.S. Senate. 

Could I interrupt here a second and tell 
something about this whole history of our 
wonderful ladies in politics. Before Marga- 
ret Thatcher was Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, she became the head of the Conserva- 
tive Party in England; the Labour Party 
was in power. I was there as Governor of 
California on a trip to England, and I'd 
been asked to do some errands there by the 
President. And I got to meet her, and we 
had a very good conversation. And that 
night there was a party, and an English lord 
somebody-or-other came over to me and 
said, “What did you think of our Mrs. 
Thatcher?” And I said, “Weil, I’m just 
greatly impressed. I think she’d make a 
great Prime Minister.” And he said, “Oh, 
my dear fellow, a woman Prime Minister?” 
[Laughter] And I said, “Well, you had a 
queen once named Victoria who did rather 
well.” He said, “Jove, I’d forgotten all about 
that.” [Laughter] Well, Judy, don’t let any- 
body forget about you. You’re going to 
make a great Senator, and we are all going 
to be happy to have you there. 

Now, maybe you’ve noticed that I’ve 
been very careful to refer to the “liberal 
leadership” of the Democratic Party. That’s 
because I believe the liberals who have 
taken control of the Democratic Party don’t 
represent the vast majority of honest, hard- 
working Democrats. 

That reminds me of my brief career as 
the drum major in the Dixon YMCA Boys’ 
Band. And during one Decoration Day 
parade, I was up there in the front leading 
the band, and I was supposed to follow the 
man on the white horse. But all of a sudden 
he turned and rode back down the parade, 
I guess to see that everything was coming 
along right, and I kept on leading the band. 
But then the music began to sound rather 
faint, and I took a look over my shoulder. 
The parade had turned a corner without 
me, and I was all by myself, walking right 
out of a musical career. So, I can sympa- 
thize with the liberal leadership of the 
Democratic Party. There they are, still on 
that same old leftward course while the 
country has made a right turn. 

And, no, I don’t mistake the honest, patri- 
otic, rank and file of the Democratic Party 
for its liberal leadership. And I’m grateful 
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for all the help that they’ve given us in 
these last few years. I’m sure there must be 
a number of Democrats in this room; some 
of them may be former Democrats as I am, 
but also some who still haven’t made the 
change. But they have found more in our 
party of what they believe in than they now 
find under the present leadership of their 
own party. We couldn’t have been elected 
in 1980. We couldn’t have brought America 
back without their help and the help of 
Democrats like those who are here today 
who believe in the same values of family, 
faith, and love of country that we do. Our 
Democratic allies deserve a vote of thanks, 
a real round of applause for all they’re 
doing for America. [Applause] 

And that’s another reason why I’m glad 
to have this chance to be with Jim O’Grady 
again. I had Jim to the White House last 
winter, and I encouraged him to run. Jim’s 
capable and effective—a man who can 
bring integrity to government, someone our 
children can be proud of and look up to. 
And Jim is a symbol of a realignment that is 
going on in this country—of people who 
feel they’ve been deserted by their party 
leaders, who can take party loyalty only so 
far and then just have to vote their true 
beliefs. When he was at the White House, 
Jim said to me, “The great Democratic 
Party of my father’s and grandfather’s time 
just doesn’t exist anymore. Mr. President, I 
didn’t leave the Democratic Party, the 
Democratic Party left me. That’s why I 
switched parties.” And I said, “Jim, join the 
crowd.” 

I know how tough it can be to change 
parties. I was working for Republican candi- 
dates for some time before I changed my 
registration. But for anyone who’s con- 
cerned about, and thinking about doing, 
that, I think Winston Churchill—when he 
changed parties, was a member of Parlia- 
ment in England. And he answered a ques- 
tion as to why. He said, “Some men change 
principle for party, and some change party 
for principle.” All I’m asking of the people 
of Illinois is to remember that the Gover- 
nors, Representatives, and Senators you 
elect will determine the future of America. 
Will we push on down the road to pride, 
progress, and prosperity, or will we turn 
our backs on our destiny and retreat back 
into the failures of the past? I know which 
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way the American people will choose. 
They’re going forward with hope and faith 
in their hearts, forward to a future as big as 
our dreams. 

They’re going forward with Jim O’Grady, 
with Judy Koehler, and the Illinois A-Team 
of Republican representatives. They’re 
going forward with Jim Thompson, because 
he’s a leader with experience and imagina- 
tion—the kind of positive, forward-looking 
Governor this great State of Illinois de- 
serves. 

So, when you go to the polls this Novem- 
ber, win one for Judy Koehler and Jim 
O’Grady. Win one for Jim Thompson and 
his partner, Lieutenant Governor George 
Ryan. Win one for the great State of Illinois 
and for America. And I don’t mind asking 
you a favor: Win one for the Gipper. 

I’m just going to close with one little sta- 
tistic here. I know that statistics aren’t the 
most entertaining of things to say, but right 
now, with a few people beginning to 
rumble a little and worry that maybe things 
are going to fall off the track here, would 
you be interested to know that today 61.2 
percent of all the people, male and female, 
in the United States, 16 years of age or over 
are employed—1,650,000 more of them in 
the last 7 months; 201,000 just last month. I 
think that’s a pretty good indication that we 
must be on the right track. And let’s not let 
anybody sidetrack us. 

Thank you all, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:23 p.m. in 
Hall A at the Rosemont-O’Hare Exposition 
Center. He was introduced by Governor 
Thompson. 

Following the President’s remarks, he at- 
tended a reception for major donors to the 
Judy Koehler for U.S. Senate campaign at 
the hotel. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
August 12, 1986 





The President. As you know and have 
been told, I do have a short statement here. 


Before we begin, I thought I’d mention 
that one reason for our visit to Illinois, espe- 


cially this morning at the State Fair, was to 
bring a special message to America’s farm- 
ers, one of concern and hope. Amid general 
prosperity that has brought record employ- 
ment, rising incomes, and the lowest infla- 
tion in more than 20 years, some sectors of 
our farm economy are hurting, and their 
anguish is a concern to all Americans. 

I think you all know that I’ve always felt 
the nine most terrifying words in the Eng- 
lish language are: I’m from the Government 
and I’m here to help. A great many of the 
current problems on the farm were caused 
by government-imposed embargoes and in- 
flation, not to mention government’s long 
history of conflicting and haphazard poli- 
cies. 

Our ultimate goal, of course, is economic 
independence for agriculture, and through 
steps like the tax reform bill, we seek to 
return farming to real farmers. But until we 
make that transition, the Government must 
act compassionately and responsibly. In 
order to see farmers through these tough 
times, our administration has committed 
record amounts of assistance, spending 
more in this year alone than any previous 
administration spent during its entire 
tenure. No area of the budget, including 
defense, has grown as fast as our support for 
agriculture. 

Earlier this month we announced our de- 
cisions on grain exports, and this morning 
we announced a drought assistance task 
force and, with regard to storage problems, 
the availability of price-support loans for all 
the grain in this year’s crop. 

The message in all this is very simple: 
America’s farmers should know that our 
commitment to helping them is unshakable. 
And as long as I am in Washington, their 
concerns are going to be heard and acted 
upon. 

One other brief point: Tomorrow the 
Senate will cast a crucial vote. The question 
is that of assistance to the freedom fighters 
who are trying to bring democracy to Nica- 
ragua, where a Communist regime, a client 
State of the Soviet Union, has taken over. 
The question before the Senate is: Will it 
vote for democracy in Central America and 
the security of our own borders, or will it 
vote to passively sit by while the Soviets 
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make permanent their military beachhead 
on the mainland of North America. 

The end of statement. And now, as is tra- 
ditional with a Presidential press confer- 
ence, I start by calling on the representa- 
tives of the two major news bureaus. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]? 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Discussions on Nuclear and 
Space Arms 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Sir, Soviet 
and American negotiators just completed 2 
days of top-level talks in Moscow. Did they 
narrow any differences on arms control, 
perhaps paving the way for a summit later 
this year? And how did the Soviets react to 
your offer to delay the deployment of a 
Strategic Defense Initiative in return for an 
agreement to deploy it later? 

The President. Well, that isn’t exactly 
what we’ve proposed to the Soviet Union 
about delaying our Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. And I’m not going to discuss what was 
in my letter, and no one who has been 
guessing at it has guessed right yet. But the 
General Secretary did not reveal his letter 
to me, and I’m not going to reveal mine to 
him. But we don’t have an answer or a 
reply yet from our negotiators over there, 
and I’m waiting for their report to see 
where we stand. But we have no word as 
yet. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Summit 


Q. Are you more or less optimistic, sir, 
aay the prospects for a summit in Novem- 

r 

The President. Yes, 1 am optimistic. And 
I'm optimistic that we’re going to make 
more progress than probably has been 
made in a number of years because of some 
of the problems that are concerning the 
General Secretary at this time. 

Norm [Norman Sandler, United Press 
International]? 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, your recent speech on 
South Africa met with what one account 
called “a bipartisan chorus of boos on Cap- 
itol Hill.” It neither silenced your critics nor 
satisfied members of your own party who 
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are pressing for a more forceful U.S. ap- 
proach to that problem. At this point, are 
you willing to ignore those calls for firmer 
U.S. action and possibly see Congress seize 
the initiative in setting policy toward South 
Africa? 

The President. Well, I don’t think that it’s 
a case of whether it’s firm action or not. I 
think the simple case is that punitive sanc- 
tions that would affect the economy there 
would not only be disruptive to surrounding 
States that are virtually linked to South Af- 
rica’s economy but would also be very puni- 
tive to the people that we want to help. 
And whether the Members of the Congress 
were ready to accept what I said in that 
speech—I can tell you that in communica- 
tion with some of the most prominent of 
the black leaders, individuals who are lead- 
ers of groups of several million, 4% million 
in one religious group, and are all solidly 
opposed to the sanctions. And the one 
group that is in support of them in South 
Africa is a group that very definitely has 
been the most radical and wants the disrup- 
tion that would come from massive unem- 
ployment and hunger and desperation of 
the people; because it is their belief that 
they could then rise out of all of that dis- 
ruption and seize control. And this has been 
transmitted to me personally by some of 
these other leaders, like Buthelezi of the 
largest tribal group in all of South Africa, 
the Zulus. And there are others. There are 
religious leaders. Another one, another 
Bishop—you never hear of him—I don’t 
know whether I pronounce his name right, 
but it’s, I think, Moreno or Marnarama. I’m 
going to have to find out what sounds they 
attach to some of their combination of let- 
ters. But he’s the leader of 4% million 
Christians there. And all of them are death- 
ly opposed to sanctions. So, I just think that 
up on the Hill there, well-intentioned 
though they may be, they’re asking for 
something that would not be helpful. 

On the other hand, I think there are evi- 
dences that maybe ourselves and some of 
our allies could be invited to meet with 
their government representatives and see if 
we couldn’t bring about some coming to- 
gether of these responsible leaders of the 
black community. 
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Q. Well, if I could follow it up, sir: If 
you're unwilling at this point to define what 
a reasonable timetable is for the abolition of 
apartheid, does the situation, in fact, reach 
a point at some stage where the United 
States is pushed to go beyond friendly per- 
suasion to prod the South Africans for 
change? 

The President. Well, 1 think that’s some- 
thing that you face if and when that time 
comes. Yes, we’re impatient. And, yes, we 
feel as strongly about apartheid as anyone 
does, and it should be done away with. On 
the other hand, President Botha himself has 
said the same thing, and that his goal is to 
eliminate apartheid. 

Now, we'll go over to the home side here. 


Presidential Campaigning for the 
Republican Party 

Q. I’m Hugh Hill, from WLS-TV in Chi- 
cago. You came here today on behalf of 
Republican candidates. And 2 years ago you 
had a landslide victory in Illinois, and yet 
the man you campaigned with over and 
over, Senator Percy, lost. And Id like to ask 
you this: What value do you place on a 
Presidential trip, particularly in an off year, 
with the exception of drawing crowds to 
these fundraisers? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t know. If 
there is a dissatisfaction with some candi- 
date, I don’t think that someone else’s coat- 
tails can do that individual any good. But 
there is another facet you haven’t even 
mentioned. May sound crass, but you can 
also help them raise the funds they need for 
campaigning. And so far, I’ve been rather 
successful in that area. 


Drug Testing 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve said that you 
would support voluntary drug testing in the 
workplace and, perhaps, mandatory drug 
testing for those with sensitive government 
jobs. I'd like to ask, sir, how any form of 
drug testing, voluntary or not, which is sub- 
ject to peer pressure can be truly volun- 
tary? And also, what that does to our consti- 
tutional rights of not to incriminate our- 
selves and the presumption against self-in- 
crimination and the constitutional guaran- 
tee and the presumption of innocence? 

The President. Well, I think I made it 
plain on one count: They won't be incrimi- 


nating themselves. Because what I have 
said is that in voluntary testing these indi- 
viduals that might turn up and that are 
found to be drug addicts—I would say that 
there should be no threat of losing their job 
or of any punishment. There should be an 
offer of help, that we would stand by ready 
to help them take the treatment that would _ 
free them from this habit. So, it’s not a case 
of saying that we’re now going to find a 
way to, as you say, have people incriminate 
themselves so that they can be fired or any- 
thing else. 

And I just have to believe that the time 
has come, as it did once around the turn of 
the century in this country, and again, co- 
caine was the villain. We had a great drug 
epidemic around the turn of the century, 
and it really was eliminated simply by the 
ranks of the people—suddenly - said, 
“Enough already.” And then, whether it 
was peer pressure, whether it was friend 
helping friend or whatever, that disap- 
peared for a very long time. 

Well, now we have the thing back again. 
We have done all—and are doing—and are 
going to continue to do all that we can to 
intercept the drugs. And you might be in- 
terested to know that since we’ve been 
here we have increased by 10 times over 
the seizure of narcotics with our drug en- 
forcement. But that isn’t going to do it. The 
only answer is going to be taking the cus- 
tomer away from the drugs, turning them 
off. 

Q. But, sir, how can it be truly voluntary, 
though? If a member of your staff declines 
to take a voluntary drug test, aren’t you, or 
is not someone on your staff, likely to be a 
little suspicious? 

The President. Might be suspicious, but 
nothing’s going to happen to him in the 
sense of firing or anything else. What would 
you have thought of me if I'd refused to 
voluntarily do it? 


Effect of Fiscal Policy on Local 
Communities 

Q. Mr. President, at least once a week the 
mayor of Chicago, Harold Washington, says 
that your tax and fiscal policies are destroy- 
ing cities like Chicago. And he points out 
that, despite having ‘laid off several thou- 
sand employees over the past few years, the 
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city is still projecting a $65 million budget 
gap for next year; and he blames that on 
your policies. He says it could force the 
layoff of essential service employees, like 
police and fire, or a tax increase. Is he cor- 
rectP 

The President. And he wants what? 

Q. Is he correct that your policies are 
leading to the destruction of basic services 
in America’s cities? 

The President. No, as a matter of fact, 
several hundred million dollars come here 
in grants, and a good share of that—at least 
half, if not more—is for rapid transit. And 
we have tried, as a matter of fact, in a 
number of the helpful grants and so forth 
that the Federal Government has been 
giving to States and local communities. 
Speaking from experience as a Governor, I 
can tell you that in many of those instances 
the administrative overhead of the so-called 
compassionate programs that were to help 
the needy amounted to more than the 
money that was actually reaching the 
needy, in some instances costing $2 to de- 
liver $1 to a needy person. 

Now, what we've tried to do is take the 
redtape off these grants, to put them to- 
gether, and to allow the local communities 
more power to determine how the money 
will be used. I found as a Governor that 
many times I had to look at a program, and 
I had to follow the Federal rules and regu- 
lations for the administering of the pro- 
gram. And this made for great waste and 
fraud, well, I call it waste fraud. And if we 
had been allowed to do what we felt was 
best for our people and our State, we could 
have managed the program at far less cost. 
‘So, since I’ve been in Washington, we have 
tried to put things together in block grants, 
take off the restrictions, and allow them to 
use it to the best of their ability. 

Q. My tame, by the way, is Mike Flan- 
nery with Channel 2 News here in Chicago. 
The mayor says that the net result of your 
programs have been large tax increases in 
Chicago. And from where he sits, he says it 
looks like your tax breaks at the Federal 
level amount to a shell game, forcing larger 
corresponding tax increases at the local 
level. Do you think that’s a fair assessment? 

The President. No, it isn’t a fair assess- 
ment. Because in some instances what we 
set out to do did involve local and State 
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governments with regard to taxes, in the 
sense that the Federal Government had so 
usurped the tax sources that local and State 
governments—there wasn’t anything left 
where they could turn to without disruption 
of their economies and certainly distress to 
their people. 

So, we thought that if we could reduce 
that Federal burden that this would then 
open areas to where a local government or 
a State government that had a need for 
additional revenues could take those reve- 
nues. The Federal Government had simply 
monopolized and grabbed off all the re- 
sources, and then the Federal Government 
turned and said: Oh, you poor people back 
there, you haven’t got the money to do 
things. You’ll have to take our programs. 
We'll do them for you. And every place 
that there was government help, there was 
government control, Washington control. 
So, they’re just painting it wrong. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


Subsidized U.S. Grain Sales to the Soviet 
Union 


Q. Mr. President, after you announced 
your decision to subsidize grain sales to the 
Soviet Union, Secretary of State Shultz was 
extremely critical. And I'd like you to reply 
to his criticism. He said the Soviet Union 
must be chortling at having sales to them 
subsidized and scratching their heads about 
a system that says we’re going to fix it up so 
that American taxpayers make it possible 
for Soviet housewives to buy American-pro- 
duced food at a price lower than an Ameri- 
can housewife. Now, that’s Secretary Shultz; 
what do you have to say about that? 

The President. Well, you fellows all 
caught Secretary Shultz—he’d been away, 
and you caught him before he’d had a 
chance to talk to us and find out what it 
was we really had done. 

Now, we're not out as a matter of policy 
to continue subsidizing the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union has a long-term grain 
agreement with us, and it calls for a pur- 
chase of four metric tons of grain this year. 
They have not yet bought that. 

This measure that I employed was in the 
bill that the Congress passed. And what we 
did was say for this one crop, and for this 
one season, that we would offer this subsidy 
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to the farmers. We didn’t do it for the 
Soviet Union. We did it for our farmers, 
who are, as you know—and we hope tem- 
porarily—but in a real bind, a very severe 
one. This amounted to a subsidy for them, 
but allowed the Soviet Union to buy that 4 
million. If they came in and wanted to buy 
5, the other million would be back at the 
regular price. And I think George has mel- 
lowed considerably since he found out what 
it is that we did. 

Q. A lot of people just simply think you 
were trying to buy votes in the fall elec- 
tions. Because, sir, the American taxpayer is 
going to pay about 20 cents a bushel for this 
subsidy. 

The President. No, we're trying to help in 
a situation that I believe was originally cre- 
ated by the Federal Government, when the 
Federal Government, back in the days of 
the Depression, started invading the farm 
community. And with all its various pro- 
grams, it has brought on most of the prob- 
lems that bother the farmers today. 

Now I have to go back over here to the 
home side. Yes. 


Berlin Wall 


Q. Mr. President, Bruce DuMont from 
WTTW Television in Chicago. Yesterday 
you offered strong words of encouragement 
to those who would like to see the Berlin 
Wall torn down. I am wondering if at some 
point in the future you might be willing to 
go beyond rhetoric and perhaps put it on a 
future agenda for negotiation with the 
Soviet Union? 

The President. Oh, I would have no hesi- 
tation, whatsoever, in a summit meeting to 
discuss this with the General Secretary. I 
think it’s a wall that never should have 
been built. And I happen to believe that at 
the time that they started to put it up—and 
they started with wire, barbed wire, instead 
of a wall—that if the United States had 
taken the action it should have—because 
that was a total violation of the Four 
Powers agreement for Berlin—that if we'd 
gone in there and knocked down that wire 
then, I don’t think there’d be a wall today. 
Because I don’t think they wanted to start a 
war over that. 

Q. How realistic is it, though? Some crit- 
ics have suggested that it raises false hopes 
for those beyond the wall. 


The President. Oh, I don’t think anyone is 
intending to do anything of that kind. But 
we know that they’ve done a kind of a lu- 
crative business in letting people come 
through that wall, if the price was right, 
and rejoin their families and friends in West 
Germany. And isn’t it strange that all of 
these situations where other people build 
walls to keep an enemy out, and there’s 
only one part of the world and one philoso- 
phy where they have to build walls to keep 
their people in. Maybe they’re going to rec- 
ognize that there is something wrong with 
that soon. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, I'd like to go back to 
your first answer on South Africa. You said 
that the only blacks who want sanctions are 
the radical blacks, the ones who want up- 
heaval. One of the blacks who very much is 
in favor of sanctions and is very critical of 
your policy is Desmond Tutu, who is a 
bishop of the church and the Nobel Peace 
Prize winner. Are you saying that he’s one 
of those radical blacks who wants upheaval? 

The President. No, but I don’t think he’s 
right in what he’s advocating now. But, 
Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News], I guess 
that was careless of me. I was talking in 
terms of the various groupings, political alli- 
ances and so forth, of the people in the 
black community there. Of course there are 
individuals that may be all over, individuals 
that think that’s the thing to do, that there’s 
no other answer now except just punish, 
never mind trying to find a solution to the 
problem. And so, I agree that was careless 
of me. No, I was not linking him in with the 
particular group that I had in mind. 

Q. If I might follow up, sir: You also, in 
your first answer, talked about a possible 
meeting—Western governments invited to 
talk to the South African Government and 
to blacks. Could you tell us a little bit more 
about where that standsP And also where 
does it stand now, the question of your ap- 
pointing an ambassador to South Africa and 
also the possibility of a special envoy? 

The President. Well, we have made no 
decision yet on the ambassador, nor have 
we made up our minds whether we want to 
send an envoy or not. But at the risk of 
violating something that I said, or I thought 
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that I wouldn’t do, I am going to say one 
thing about Mr. Botha’s speech today. Now, 
I’m not going to comment generally or take 
questions on that because I haven’t heard it, 
and I’m not going to comment until I hear 
the whole thing. But I did, thanks to the 
media, hear at least one line of his. And this 
line—he spoke of the idea of having the 
leaders of West Germany, France, United 
Kingdom, and the United States to some 
meetings. 

Well, this is what we ourselves have been 
talking about, and among ourselves, these 
same leaders—is if we could be of help. 
This is a sovereign nation. You can’t go in 
and dictate to them and tell them how they 
must run their country. But if we could be 
of help in bringing together various group- 
ings there to discuss with the Government 
as to how something could be planned to 
bring along an end to apartheid earlier, this 
we would be pleased to do. 

Well, now, as I say, I can’t comment be- 
cause I haven’t heard or read, and I will get 
his transcript and read his speech. But he 
did—and that was quoted on the air—he 
did say that he was thinking of such a meet- 


ing. 

Q. Would you go to that kind of a 
summit, sir? 

The President. I've got to go back to 
what? 

Q. Would you go to that kind of a summit 
meeting? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether it 
would require us or whether it could be 
done with foreign ministers or not. We’d 
have to see the details. 

I have to go over to this side. If you’ve 
noticed, I’m going from Washington to Chi- 
cago. 


Lyndon LaRouche 


Q. Mr. President, Basil Talbott from the 
Chicago Sun Times. Two followers of 
Lyndon LaRouche won upset victories on 
the Democratic ticket here and sent Adlai 
Stevenson off into a third party. Paul Kirk 
has referred to this group as “freakish, fas- 
cist, fanatic.” Adlai Stevenson calls them 
neo-fascists. And I was wondering: Your 
CIA top officials have met with Lyndon 
LaRouche, and a spokesman confirmed that 
a couple of years ago. Do you think that 
Lyndon LaRouche is within the pale, or do 
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you agree with the Democrats that he is an 
extremist? 


The President. Well, let me say I’m not 
here to do battle with him, but I don’t be- 
lieve I could find myself in agreement with 
him on just about everything that he stands 
for. And my suggestion to those people— 
since he chose the Democratic ticket to 
invade—is: Play it safe, and vote Republi- 
can. [Laughter] 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 


African National Congress 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. When you 
spoke earlier of that one group that you 
said wants disorder and is radical—just to 
clear up the point—you seemed to be refer- 
ring to the African National Congress, the 
very group that Secretary of State Shultz 
says should be negotiated with, that the 
Commonwealths feel should be part of the 
solution. Now, are you saying that they 
should not be among the groups that ought 
to be included in some sort of dialog, even 
though they seem to be very representative 
of a large number of people in South 
Africa? 

The President. Andrea, the African Na- 
tional Congress started out some years ago, 
and there was no question about its being a 
solid organization. But in 1921, in South 
Africa, the Communist Party was formed. 
And some years later the Communist Party 
of South Africa joined with, and just moved 
into, the African National Congress. And it 
is that element; I don’t say the entire ANC, 
no. And George Shultz has talked with 
them. We know that there are still sound 
people. We’ve had enough experience in 
our own country with so-called Communist 
fronts to know that you can have an organi- 
zation with some well meaning and fine 
people, but you have an element in there 
that has its own agenda. And this is what’s 
happened with the ANC. And right now, 
the ANC in exile, the ones we’re hearing 
from, that are making the statements, are 
the members of that African Communist 
Party. So, no, if you could do business with 
and separate out and get the solid citizens 
in the ANC to come forward on their own, 
that’s just fine. 
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Sanctions Against Other Countries 


Q. Let me understand, also, the logic of 
what you said tonight about sanctions. The 
frontline States, the neighboring States, 
have said that they, even though hurt by 
sanctions, would welcome it if it came from 
Western countries. Yet President Botha has 
imposed sanctions upon them. You’ve not 
criticized him for that, you personally, and 
at the same time this country has imposed 
sanctions on Nicaragua and Poland. Are you 
saying that what those regimes do to their 
people is worse than what the South Afri- 
can regime has done to the residents of that 
country? 

The President. No, with regard to Poland, 
if you would check the sanctions that we 
finally felt had to be applied there, we ap- 
plied sanctions that we were sure—and we 
sought Polish advice on this—that would 
not harm the citizens of Poland, that there 
would be restrictions on the Government 
that was at that time denying Lech Walesa 
and the union and so forth, the Solidarity 
movement, its rights. With regard to Nica- 
ragua, there is no comparison between 
South Africa and Nicaragua. In South Africa 
you're talking about a country—yes, we dis- 
agree and find repugnant some of the prac- 
tices of their government, but they’re not 
seeking to impose their government on 
other surrounding countries. Nicaragua is a 
totalitarian, Communist State. It is a sort of 
a vassal of the Soviet Union. And it has 
made plain in utterance after utterance, 
even since the Somoza revolution, that 
their revolution is not going to be confined 
to their borders, that they intend to spread 
that revolution throughout Latin America. 

So, what we’re talking about is helping 
the people of Nicaragua. Just recently, the 
last newspaper, La Prensa, was silenced; 
two religious leaders were ejected from the 
country for criticizing some facets of the 
government. And we simply feel that the 
revolution against Somoza, which declared 
in writing to the Organization of American 
States what their goals were: a pluralistic 
society, a democracy, free speech, freedom 
of press, free labor unions, and all of this— 
they pledged was what they were trying to 
achieve. Then one element in the revolu- 
tion threw out the others that had fought 
beside them, and who largely make up the 


contras, took over, seized power at the 
point of a gun. And we simply believe that 
the people of Nicaragua have got a right to 
try for their original goals. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, thank you. Chuck 
Goudie from WLS in Chicago. After Rever- 
end Lawrence Martin Jenco was released 
by his captors in Beirut a few weeks ago, he 
met with you and said he delivered a mes- 
sage from his captors. What was in that 
message, specifically, and how have you 
been using that to obtain the release of the 
other Americans held in Lebanon? 

The President. Well, contrary to what the 
tone of some people is, we’ve been trying 
relentlessly to get those hostages back from 
the first day of their captivity. First, we had 
to try and find out where they were. We 
still don’t really know that. They’re moved 
frequently. And we’re going to keep on 
trying. We have had some broken hearts. 
Many times that we thought we were on 
the track and that we were almost going to 
be able to set a day when they would be 
free, and then it would disappear into the 
sand and we’d have to start on another 
path. We’re going to continue until we get 
them back. 

But he did bring some oral messages— 
well, I say messages because I didn’t hear 
the one that was for the Pope—but he did 
to us. And I feel that it was told to me in 
confidence, and I have a feeling that if I 
should go public with some of the things in 
that I might do harm to our efforts to try 
and get them back. So, I’m not going to 
comment on that. 

Q. Sir, if I can follow on that: Can you say 
tonight that we are any closer to seeing the 
other Americans held there being freed as 
Father Jenco was? 

The President. My hesitance about that— 
it’s just what I’ve said before: that there 
have been times when, if you’d asked me 
that question, I would have been tempted 
to say, yes, it’s imminent. And then, as I say, 
it disappeared, and we had to find another 
track and start over. And we’ve known en- 
couragement and discouragement. And I 
can’t comment. We must get them back, 
and we’re going to keep on doing every- 
thing we can and trying to get them back. | 
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But I don’t want to say anything that will 
endanger them. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, the comparison you dis- 
cussed before between Nicaragua and South 
Africa seems to agitate many of your critics 
who note the eloquence with which you 
address the issue of freedom fighting in 
Nicaragua but seem to lose that eloquence 
in South Africa. Do you honestly believe 
that the South African Government treats 
its black majority worse than the Sandinista 
regime, Marxist though it may be, treats 
Nicaraguan citizens inside Nicaragua, keep- 
ing in mind the number of black South Afri- 
cans who have died over the past year 
alone, the amount of the cross-border incur- 
sions the South African Government has 
conducted against the neighboring States, 
et cetera, et al? 

The President. 1 think that I have con- 
demned publicly all of those things that 
you’re talking about. On the other hand, I 
also realize the complexity of the South 
Africa problem, because much of that death 
that you spoke of is being inflicted by 
blacks on blacks because of their own tribal 
separations. And all of this must be taken 
into account in finding a system of govern- 
ment. 

But also I am quoting now one of those 
black leaders who wrote a most statesman- 
like and eloquent letter to me just recently, 
and he pointed out that while, yes, they 
were impatient, and, yes, we hope that we 
can make progress faster, he pointed out he 
did not disapprove of Botha. He pointed 
out what he has accomplished and the 
things that he has done. And he also made a 
point about what would happen if those in 
our country who want us to have the Amer- 
ican companies that are over there doing 
business withdraw. And he pointed out that 
those companies—some 200 of them—fol- 
lowing the Sullivan principles, in which 
there is the kind of treatment that we 
would recognize as being decent in this 
country with regard to their employees and 
outside the actual employment, the things 
they’ve tried to do to improve life for the 
families on the outside, that this would all 
be lost if some people had their way with 
sanctions and so forth and with forcing us to 
withdraw. 
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But then he also pointed out that because 
of the Sullivan principles that were used by 
these American companies a great many 
South African companies had taken the cue 
from that and adopted on their own princi- 
ples that were similar to that—having to do 
with promotion, having to do with hiring, 
having to do with ignoring racial difference 
with regard to promotion to supervisory po- 
sitions and all. 

Now, this is all going on. Well, nothing 
like that is going on in Nicaragua, not when 
a priest stands up and speaks to his congre- 
gation and because he says some things 
that—well, for example, protesting the fact 
that the Government has shut down on the 
church’s newspaper and shut down on the 
church’s radio station, seized their printing 
presses so that they can’t even have church 
bulletins anymore—and then he’s thrown 
out of the country for having said that. 

That’s a little different than what was 
going on in South Africa. 


U.S. Ambassador to South Africa 


Q. If I could follow up, sir: Twice now, 
black candidates to become your new Am- 
bassador to South Africa seemed, for one 
reason or another, to have fallen by the 
wayside. Are you having difficulty in find- 
ing a black Ambassador to South Africa be- 
cause you can find no qualified black who 
agrees with your policy now? 

The President. No, has nothing to do with 
that. And the one that fell by the wayside— 
let me tell you that I regret that more than 
anything. I have the greatest respect and 
admiration for that man. And what hap- 
pened was some possible connection with a 
legal action involving some institutions— 
he’s in a public relations field at this 
moment—and that he, for one thing, he 
very probably would not be able to leave 
and have the time to go there as this comes 
to a head. 

Now—— 


The Homeless and the Mentally Ill 


Q. Mr. President, Ron Magers of Channel 
5 from Chicago. About 3 years ago, at an 
editors’ lunch at the White House, you said 
that you thought a great deal of the prob- 
lem with homeless people in America was 
mental health patients who had fallen 
through the cracks. 
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The President. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell me if you still recognize 
that as a problem? And what you’ve done 
to patch those cracks up in 3 years? 

The President. Well, what has happened, 
as you know, under the guise of civil rights, 
there were rulings that people who did not 
represent a threat of violence to themselves 
or anyone else could not be committed to 
an institution. And, thus, a great many 
people were turned loose from institutions 
who did have mental problems, whether it 
was retardation or whatever, and there was 
no place for them at the local level and, in 
many instances, either no family or no 
family that wanted them. And there they 
are in the streets. And they present a prob- 
lem, also, in the sense that in many in- 
stances, having walked away from an insti- 
tution, they turn away from many efforts 
that help, because they feel that it might 
get them back—institutionalized. 

Now, I don’t know what percentage of all 
of the people that are out there fall into 
that particular situation, but I do know 
that—from my experience as Governor— 
that we tried at the State level to subsidize 
local treatment centers, where they could 
live at home and be—with the development 
now of new drugs and so forth, drugs in the 
good sense—that they could be outpatients. 
And this was coming along, although in 
some instances counties, just even with the 
State subsidy, would not take this up. But 
this is a problem in which, unless they rep- 
resent a threat to someone else—to put 
them in an institution where they would 
receive the best of care and certainly have 
fine quarters and be fed and all. 

Q. To follow up on that, let me share with 
you a letter I received today from a family 
that does have someone in the family who 
is mentally ill and what they say about it. 
They say first they suffered through empty- 
ing and closing of hospitals. They say, then, 
the dumping of their relatives onto the 
streets. Then they had the withdrawal of 
funds from community-based programs, 
they say. They say in Illinois, because of a 
withdrawal of $18 million, Governor 
Thompson has cut from mental health pro- 
grams, they’re now faced with the stoppage 
of research. What would you tell these 
people? 


The President. Well, I would look into all 
the charges they’ve made there to find out 
if all of these things are true and whether 
the financial things that they mention there 
are the reason for those cases. I would think 
that Governor Thompson would like to see 
that letter very much. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. One more from the local side, Mr. 
President, please. 

The President. | was supposed to be going 
back and forth here. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Oh, well, he just settled 
the whole argument there. 

Q. One more from—— 

The President. No, I can’t really take any 
after—it is traditional that when the man in 
the aisle tells me the time is up I can’t take 
any more. No, I’d be breaking all the rules 
here, and then I’d never be able to live 
with that side of the aisle when I got them 
back in Washington. 

Thank you all very much. I’m sorry I 
couldn’t get to more of you. 


Note: The President’s 38th news conference 
began at 7 p.m. in the Rosemont Ballroom 
at the Hyatt Regency Hotel in Chicago, IL. 
It was broadcast live on nationwide radio 
and television. 

Participating in the news conference were 
members of the White House press corps 
and members of the Chicago-area press, 
seated in separate groups on either side of 
the aisle. The President alternately took 
questions from each group. 


National Neighborhood Crime Watch 
Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5516. August 12, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


Crime continues to be of deep concern to 
the American people. The fight against 
crime requires voluntary citizen coopera- 
tion with law enforcement officials. 
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We recognize the growth and the proven 
effectiveness of local crime watch organiza- 
tions throughout the country. They have 
played a major role in turning the tide 
against crime. People working together 
with their local law enforcement agencies 
have always been the best deterrent to 
crime. 

Citizens all across America will soon take 
part in a “National Night Out” to demon- 
strate the importance and effectiveness of 
community participation in crime preven- 
tion efforts. Those who take part will spend 
the period from 8:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. on 
August 12, 1986, with their neighbors in 
front of their homes. 

Americans should be aware of the signifi- 
cance of community crime prevention pro- 
grams and the ways in which they can 
reduce crime in our towns and neighbor- 
hoods. This Administration has made crime 
prevention a top priority. We support ef- 
forts to repeat the highly visible “National 
Night Out” as a way of calling attention to 
the need for citizen-based crime prevention 
programs. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
256, has designated August 12, 1986, as 
“National Neighborhood Crime Watch 
Day” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim August 12, 1986, as Na- 
tional Neighborhood Crime Watch Day. I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
observe such day with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of August, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:37 p.m., August 13, 1986] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on August 13. 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Construction of the Berlin Wall 





Statement by the President. 
August 13, 1986 





Twenty-five years ago one of the world’s 
great cities was torn in two, its people di- 
vided and a unity that had lasted for more 
than 700 years brutally destroyed. Over- 
night a wall was thrown up around the 
western sectors of Berlin by East Germany 
in collusion with the Soviet Union. As thou- 
sands of persons desperately sought to flee, 
fences of barbed wire and armed men 
blocked the exits and turned them back. 
Often the soldiers, themselves, threw down 
their weapons and vaulted over the first 
crude barriers, choosing freedom in the 
West at the risk of their lives. 

After 25 years, the Berlin Wall remains as 
terrible as ever: watched night and day by 
armed guards in towers, the ground be- 
tween barriers floodlit and patrolled by 
dogs. Those seeking freedom still attempt to 
cross the death strip in a burst for liberty. 

The Berlin Wall is tragic testimony to the 
failure of totalitarian governments. It is the 
most visible sign of the unnatural division of 
Germany and of Europe—a division which 
cruelly separates East from West, family 
from family, and friend from friend. 

The horror of the wall can easily over- 
whelm us. But this anniversary reminds us, 
too, of the Berliners who, in resisting tyran- 
ny, proved and still prove their courage and 
their passion for freedom. They have made 
Berlin a thriving metropolis, a showcase of 
liberty which will invite the world to join in 
its 750th anniversary next year. The United 
States is proud to fulfill, with its British and 
French allies, its solemn commitment to the 
Berliners and to their great city. Western 
strength and cohesion protected Berlin in 
the past; they are the only basis on which 
future improvements are possible. 

Those who built and maintain the Berlin 
Wall pretend it is permanent. It cannot be. 
One day it—and all those like it—will come 
down. As long as the wall stands, it can 
never be porous enough for free men and 
women in the West, and freedom-loving 
men and women in the East, to tolerate it. 
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Freedom, not repression, is the way of 
the future. Dividing Europe, defying the 
will of its people, has brought tension, not 
tranquillity. True security for all requires 
that Europeans be able to choose their own 
destiny freely and to share their common 
heritage. 

Berlin’s division, like Europe’s, cannot be 
permanent. But our conviction must be 
more than a distant hope; it must be a goal 
toward which we actively work. Let us re- 
dedicate ourselves to new efforts to lower 
the barriers dividing Berlin. Before another 
anniversary has passed, I hope that this 
problem can be the subject of renewed 
thought and serious discussion between 
East and West. 


Department of State 





Nomination of L. Paul Bremer III To Be 
Ambassador at Large for Counter- 
Terrorism. August 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate L. Paul Bremer III, of 
Connecticut, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, as 
Ambassador at Large for Counter-Terror- 
ism. 

Ambassador Bremer entered the Foreign 
Service in 1966 and, as a junior officer, was 
first assigned to our Embassy in Kabul, Af- 
ghanistan. From 1968 to 1971, he served as 
economic/political officer in Blantyre, 
Malawi. From there he returned to the De- 
partment in 1971 to serve in the following 
capacities: operations officer; staff assistant 
to the Secretary of State; Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State, and then Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Secretary of State. 
From 1976 to 1979, Ambassador Bremer 
was deputy chief of mission in Oslo, 
Norway. He was assigned in 1976 as Deputy 
Executive Secretary of the Department and 
in 1979 as Executive Secretary and special 
assistant to the Secretary. Since 1983 he has 
been our Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands. 

He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1963), the Institut d’Etudes Politiques in 
Paris, France (CEP, 1964), and Harvard 


Graduate School of Business (M.B.A., 1966). 
His foreign languages are French, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Spanish, German, and Persian. 
Ambassador Bremer is married to the 
former Frances Winfield, and they have 
two children. He was born September 30, 
1941, in Hartford, CT. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Central African Republic 





Nomination of David C. Fields. 
August 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David C. Fields, of Califor- 
nia, a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to the Central African Republic. 
He succeeds Edmund DeJarnette. 

Mr. Fields began his career in 1960 as an 
export negotiator for the international divi- 
sion of Wells Fargo Bank in San Francisco, 
CA. In 1962-1965 he became an accountant 
for the Basalt Rock Co. in Napa, CA. From 
March 1965 to May, he was a sales repre- 
sentative for California-Western State Life 
Insurance Co. in San Rafael, and then 
became chief accountant for Thorsen Manu- 
facturing Co. in Emeryville, CA, until 1967. 
Mr. Fields joined the Foreign Service in 
1967 and was first assigned to our Embassy 
in Libreville, Gabon, as a budget officer. He 
served there until 1970, when he went to 
Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso, as administra- 
tive officer. From 1972 to 1973, he took 
university training at Cornell University in 
Ithaca, NY, returning to the Department in 
1973 as a budget officer in the Office of the 
Budget. In 1975 Mr. Fields was assigned as 
administrative officer in Tunis, Tunisia. In 
1979 he became administrative counselor 
first in Islamabad, Pakistan, 1979-1980, and 
then at our Embassy in London from 1980 
to 1984. Since 1984 he has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Security in the De- 
partment. 

He graduated from Armstrong College 
(B.A., 1960). He is married and has two chil- 
dren. He was born January 13, 1937, in San 
Pedro, CA. 
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United States Ambassador to Bahrain 





Nomination of Sam H. Zakhem. 
August 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sam H. Zakhem, of Colo- 
rado, as Ambassador to the State of Bahrain. 
He succeeds Donald Charles Leidel. 

Mr. Zakhem began his career in 1962 as a 
cost analyst for the Ford Motor Co. in De- 
troit, MI. From 1967 to 1972, he was an 
instructor at the University of Colorado ex- 
tension, and in 1968-1972 he was associate 
professor, Loretto Heights College in Colo- 
rado. He was a foreign students adviser at 
the University of Denver, 1972-1973. Since 
1973 he has been a consultant/lecturer, 
worldwide. Mr. Zakhem was a research ana- 
lyst for the Heritage Foundation in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1973-1974. In 1976 he became 
director of corporate relations at Rocky 
Mountain Orthodontics in Denver, CO; vice 
president in 1982, and vice chairman, board 
of directors, in 1985. Mr. Zakhem was elect- 
ed State representative to the Colorado 
Legislature, 1975-1979, and State senator, 
1979-1983. He served as a member of the 
Board of Directors at the Small Business 
Administration, 1972-1974; member of the 
American Ethnic Bi-Centennial Commis- 
sion, 1975-1976, and was appointed a 
member of the Presidential Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Peace Corps in 1984. 

Mr. Zakhem graduated from the Ameri- 
can University of Cairo (B.A., 1957), the 
University of Detroit (M.B.A., 1959), and 
the University of Colorado (Ph.D., 1964- 
1970). His foreign languages are Arabic, 
French, and Spanish. He is married and has 
three children. Mr. Zakhem was born No- 
vember 25, 1935. 


United States Ambassador to Peru 





Nomination of Alexander Fletcher Watson. 
August 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alexander Fletcher 
Watson, of Maryland, a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minis- 
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ter-Counselor, as Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Peru. He succeeds David C. Jordan. 

Mr. Watson entered the Foreign Service 
in 1962. From 1962 to 1964, he served as 
vice consul and third secretary in Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic. From there he 
became vice consul at our Embassy in 
Madrid, Spain, 1964-1966. He returned to 
Washington in 1966 to become an intelli- 
gence analyst in the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. In 1968 he took a year’s uni- 
versity training at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in Madison. Mr. Watson was assigned in 
1969 as political officer at our Embassy in 
Brasilia, Brazil. He served there until 1973, 
when he became Country Officer for Bra- 
zilian Affairs in the Bureau of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. In 1975 he was named Special 
Assistant for Legislative and Public Affairs 
in the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs until 1977, when he became Deputy 
Director, Office of Development Finance, 
and then Director from 1978 to 1979, in 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs. Thereafter, Mr. Watson was assigned 
as deputy chief of mission to the following 
Embassies: La Paz, Bolivia, 1979-1981; 
Bogota, Colombia, 1981-1984; and Brasilia, 
Brazil, 1984—present. 

Mr. Watson graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1961) and the University of Wis- 
consin (M.A., 1969). His foreign languages 
are Portuguese and Spanish. He is married 
to the former Judith Dawson Tuttle, and 
they have two children, David Fletcher and 
Caitlin Harlow. Mr. Watson was born 
August 8, 1939, in Boston, MA. 


President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities 





Appointment of Winton M. Blount as a 
Member. August 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Winton M. Blount to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
the Arts and the Humanities. He would suc- 
ceed Robert S. Fryer. 

Since 1979 Mr. Blount has been chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of 
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Blount, Inc., an international engineering 
and construction firm based in Montgom- 
ery, AL; and from 1974 to 1979, he served 
as president of the company. Previously, he 
was Postmaster General and Chairman of 
the Board, U.S. Postal Service, 1970-1971; 
Postmaster General of the U.S. and a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, 1969- 
1970; and president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1968. 

Mr. Blount attended the University of 
Alabama, 1939-1941. He is married, has 
seven children, and resides in Montgomery, 
AL. He was born February 1, 1921, in 
Union Springs, AL. 


National Graduate Fellows Program 
Fellowship Board 





Appointment of H. Eugene Douglas as a 
Member. August 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint H. Eugene Douglas to be a 
member of the National Graduate Fellows 
Program Fellowship Board for the remain- 
der of the term expiring July 18, 1989. He 
would succeed Eugene Welch Hickok, Jr. 

Since 1985 Mr. Douglas has been presi- 
dent of Alpha Environmental, Inc., a bio- 
technology company in Midland, TX. Previ- 
ously, he served as the United States Coor- 
dinator for Refugee Affairs and Ambassador 
at Large, 1982-1985; and as a member of 
the Policy Planning Staff of the U.S. De- 
partment of State, 1981-1982. Before his 
period of government service, he was the 
director of international trade and govern- 
ment affairs of the Memorex Corp. in Santa 
Clara, CA. 

He graduated from the University of 
Texas (B.A., 1963) and Columbia University 
(M.A., 1966). Mr. Douglas is married, has 
one child, and resides in Midland, TX. He 
was born October 5, 1940, in Wichita Falls, 
TX. 


Arraignment of Anita S. Castelo for 
Illegal Munitions Trafficking 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President August 13, 1986 





Anita S. Castelo, a member of the Execu- 
tive Residence staff, was placed on adminis- 
trative leave Thursday, August 7, after the 
White House was advised by law enforce- 
ment agencies that she had been charged 
by complaint in the U.S. District Court in 
Richmond, VA, with aiding and abetting 
the illegal exportation of munitions under 
provisions cf 22 U.S.C. 2778 and 18 U.S.C. 
2. The President and Mrs. Reagan were in- 
formed of the charges against Mrs. Castelo 
the same day. 

Mrs. Castelo was arraigned in Richmond 
on Friday, August 8, after voluntarily sur- 
rendering and entering a plea of not guilty. 
She was released by the court on personal 
bond. And she waived her preliminary 
hearing in U.S. District Court in Richmond, 
Tuesday, August 12. Two Paraguayan na- 
tionals were also charged. 

Although Mrs. Castelo’s duties did not in- 
volve any responsibility for classified infor- 
mation, as a precautionary measure, she was 
debriefed by the U.S. Secret Service to 
ensure that her activities did not entail any 
breach of national security. The Secret 
Service has concluded that there was no 
evidence of a breach of security. 

Mrs. Castelo, who was born in Paraguay 
and became a naturalized citizen in 1967, 
has served on the Residence staff since 
1981. She is married to Manuel Castelo, a 
naturalized Portuguese, and prior to 
coming to the White House, was employed 
as a part-time housekeeper at Blair House 
from 1968 to 1981. While on administrative 
leave, Mrs. Castelo will receive pay and full 
benefits pending the resolution of this 
matter. 

Since these charges are the subject of fur- 
ther legal action in the courts, we will have 
no further comment. 
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Soviet Union-United States Discussions 
on Nuclear and Space Arms 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. August 13, 1986 





The 2 days of meetings were serious, sub- 
stantive, and businesslike. Each side was 
able to hear the other out in detail and to 
express its own views. The United States 
and the Soviets explored ideas and had a 
good exchange. This dialog is intended to 
support the Geneva negotiations and the 
Shuitz-Shevardnadze meeting set for Sep- 
tember. It is also a part of the overall U.S.- 
Soviet diplomatic process in arms control 
and other key areas of the bilateral agenda. 

We remain committed to our invitation 
for a summit in the United States this year. 

This dialog on arms control issues will be 
continued. We anticipate that this group of 
experts will meet again in the near future 
and will set the exact date in the next sev- 
eral days through diplomatic channels. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
12:40 p.m. 


Meeting With President Miguel De la 
Madrid Hurtado of Mexico 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
August 13, 1986 





President Reagan. President De la 
Madrid and I have just completed one of 
our most constructive and, I think, fruitful 
meetings. It was the fifth in a series which 
began in 1982, and demonstrated again that 
U.S.-Mexican relations are based on respect, 
understanding, open and frank discussion, 
and mutually beneficial cooperation. 

The decline of oil prices and the burden 
of a debt incurred in past years have hit 
Mexico hard. President De la Madrid's ad- 
ministration and the people of Mexico are 
making a courageous, determined effort to 
face up to their nation’s fundamental eco- 
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nomic problems and turn a difficult situa- 
tion around. 

In our meeting today I emphasized to 
President De la Madrid that the people and 
Government of the United States are ready 
to lend a hand when and where it can 
make a difference. The United States, for 
example, strongly endorses Mexico’s recent 
agreements with the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank. We hope 
arrangements made with Mexico’s private 
creditors move quickly so that Mexico can 
reignite economic growth, evolve toward a 
more efficient market-oriented system, con- 
tinue to meet its debt obligations, and meet 
the economic needs of the Mexican people. 

As I expressed to President De la Madrid 
today, the United States is prepared to do 
its part with commercial and agricultural 
credits; support for international financial 
institution programs in Mexico; and by 
maintaining our markets open to Mexican 
products, products Mexico must export if it 
is to prosper and meet its international fi- 
nancial obligations. 

Mexico’s entry into the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade is also viewed 
here as a major step forward. This step 
comprises part of a strategy of economic 
restructuring which highlights productivity 
and the creation of a favorable business cli- 
mate. Toward this end, President De la 
Madrid and I agreed to give priority to ne- 
gotiations of a framework agreement .on 
trade and investment and to have it done 
within a year. 

Symbolic of our strengthening bonds, I 
am pleased to announce that the United 
States is lifting today our 6-year-old embar- 
go on the importation of tuna from Mexico. 
Former Ambassador John Gavin, I should 
point out, was instrumental in achieving 
this breakthrough. And we're looking for 
further progress in our discussions on fisher- 
ies issues. 

One area of solid agreement was our rec- 
ognition of the necessity of maintaining our 
countries’ strong campaign against drugs. 
We pledged to bolster our eradication pro- 
grams and our efforts to bring to justice 
vicious drug traffickers, who have been 
such a corrupting influence in both our 
countries. We also pledged to do all possible 
to attack the demand side of this evil by 
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aggressively discouraging the consumption 
of narcotic drugs. 

We can be proud of the broad range of 
cooperation developing between our coun- 
tries, including border environmental 
policy, improved civil aviation arrange- 
ments, new bridges and border crossings, 
and our strong energy relations. We plan to 
strengthen our binational consultations at 
the Cabinet level to better meet the chal- 
lenges and take advantage of opportunities 
for our two nations in the coming years. 

What we have accomplished today builds 
upon the successes of the past and will ben- 
efit both our peoples. It was a pleasure to 
see my friend, President De la Madrid, 
again. As a good friend and neighbor, we 
wish you a safe journey home. Hasta luego 
and nos vemos. 

President De la Madrid. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, in the first place, I wish to express 
my appreciation to President of the United 
States, Ronald Reagan, for his cordial invita- 
tion to hold this meeting in Washington. It 
has been a timely and fruitful meeting. It 
has been a fruitful meeting because it has 
been positive results in allowing us to deal 
frankly and in depth with various problems 
that both Presidents consider to be of prime 
importance for the proper development of 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico. 

President Reagan and I agreed to give 
priority attention to the topics included in 
the bilateral agenda. We are pleased to ac- 
knowledge that this year there have been 
positive developments and agreements in 
dealing with various economic matters and 
in border cooperation. We agreed that it is 
necessary and just to emphasize such 
progress. 

We have agreed that the Governments, 
beginning today, should make an extraordi- 
nary effort to strengthen and improve our 
relations. This is a necessary element in 
order to broaden and intensify the coopera- 
tion between the two peoples. It is with 
satisfaction that I have today confirmed the 
firm determination of President Reagan to 
give renewed impetus to the development 
of positive relations between the United 
States and Mexico. 

In this spirit, we have exchanged views 
on various issues of great interest to the two 
Governments and to both countries in gen- 


eral. Allow me to point out some of them 
briefly. 

Firstly, we took up in detail different as- 
pects of our financial and trade relations. 
The recent negotiations on the part of the 
Mexican Government with the international 
financial institutions, particularly the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, have successfully 
opened the way to new and more realistic 
and flexible formulas for dealing with the 
problem of the foreign debt. 

I recognize that the Government of the 
United States, in playing a very constructive 
role, did a very fine thing, and this we 
greatly appreciate. It is our purpose that 
Mexico should attain a sufficient and sus- 
tained growth as a basis in order to restruc- 
ture and renew its economy; in order to 
maintain the social progress that has been 
the basis for the long stability of our coun- 
try; and in order to extend its capacity to 
comply with its international commitments. 

The problem of the foreign debt is relat- 
ed with more finances in order to improve 
the conditions that will make it possible for 
us to comply with our foreign debt. Mexico 
seeks to create greater exportations in areas 
in which it has comparative advantages. Ex- 
ports that are not oil problems, commercial 
links that will recognize the varying de- 
grees of developments of both economies 
and that do not offer decrimination or abso- 
lute reciprocity, can be a good basis for the 
increase of our trade. 

Both Presidents have given instructions 
to their associates in order to undertake a 
broadened trade agreement on trade and 
on other subjects, and we have given defi- 
nite instructions to our negotiators on both 
sides. 

President Reagan and I also had the op- 
portunity to exchange points of view on the 
problems of the undocumented workers in 
the United States. This is a problem that has 
to do with the structures of both economies. 
And there is no doubt that as the Mexican 
economy improves, the migrant flows will 
tend to decline. 

I would also like to refer to a subject that 
President Reagan and I dealt with as a very 
important part of our conversations. And I 
am referring now to the war against drug 
trafficking. The Government of Mexico 
maintains that international cooperation is 
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absolutely necessary in order to efficiently 
face drug trafficking. 

We agreed that it’s necessary to simulta- 
neously attack all the links of the chains; 
that is, production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. I have said to President Reagan 
that we believe that the campaign that, 
under his leadership, has been established 
in the United States is very important to 
combat the consumption and the distribu- 
tion of drugs. 

We shall continue to strengthen the coop- 
eration between both governments in order 
to combat this cancer of modern society. I 
believe, ladies and gentlemen, as has been 
said by President Reagan, this conversation 
has been particularly satisfactory. It is an 
additional proof of the firm and loyal 
friendship that unites our two peoples. 

We have a great deal to benefit from a 
dignified, cordial relationship of mutually 
good for both. I thank President Reagan 
and the members of his party for the very 
warm hospitality that they have extended 
to us. And, once again, I would like to state 
the recognition of the Government and the 
people of Mexico for the assistance that was 
given to us by the United States during the 
earthquakes in the month of September, 
particularly the very warm friendship of 
Nancy Reagan who went to be with us 
during those painful times. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:45 p.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House. 
President De la Madrid spoke in Spanish, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met privately 
in the Oval Office. Following their meet- 
ing, they had lunch in the Residence. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 


Conference on Small Business. These are 
new positions: 


Santos T. Abrilz, Jr.. of New York. He is current- 
ly president, chairman of the board and CEO 
of Apoca Industries in Bohemia, NY. Mr. Abrilz 
attended Syracuse University. He was born 
September 17, 1937, in Brooklyn, NY. 


Norman Calvin Franco, of Hawaii. He is cur- 
rently president, principal broker and general 
agent with Blue Hawaii Realty and Insurance 
Agency. Mr Franco graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii (B.A., 1973). He was born July 
7, 1946, in Maui, HI. 

Desiree Knights Inniss, of Maryland. She is cur- 
rently president and CEO, Keydata Systems, 
Inc. She graduated from Howard University 
(B.A., 1973) Ms. Inniss was born August 18, 
1948, in Georgetown, Guyana. 


Gust Headbloom, Jr., of Michigan. He is current- 
ly president, Apex Broach & Machine Co. Mr. 
Headbloom was born June 8, 1926, in Detroit, 
MI. 


Gregory L. Heiland, of Virginia. Mr. Holland is 
currently director and CEO, WJD & Associates, 
a marketing corporation. He graduated from 
Virginia Polytechnical Institute (B.A., 1969). 
Mr. Holland was born January 16, 1946, in 
Pittsburgh, PA. 


Herbert Liebenson, of the District of Columbia. 
He is currently the senior consultant for the 
National Small Business Association. Mr. Lie- 
benson graduated from Roosevelt University 
(B.A., 1948). He was born July 26, 1920, in 
Chicago, IL. 

Raymond Tim Wittig, of Maryland. Mr. Wittig is 
currently of counsel to the law firm of Lipsen, 
Hamberger, Whitten & Hamberger and serves 
as legislative counsel to the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business. He graduated 
from Penn State University (B.A., 1966 and 
M.A., 1968) and Dickinson School of Law (J.D., 
1974). He was born December 13, 1944, in 
Allentown, PA. 


United States International Narcotics 
Control Commission 





Appointment of Seven Delegates. 
August 13, 1986 


Appointment of Three Members. 
August 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be delegates to the National White House 
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The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the United States Interna- 
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tional Narcotics Control Commission. These 
are new positions: 


Jack E. O’Brien, of Pennsylvania. He is currently 
vice president of Johnson & Johnson Interna- 
tional in Fort Washington, PA. He was award- 
ed a degree from Columbia University (Execu- 
tive B.A., 1976). Mr. O’Brien is married and 
has three children. He was born November 19, 
1930, in Mount Kisco, NY. 


Jose S. Sorzano, of Virginia. He is currently presi- 
dent of the Cuban American National Founda- 
tion in Washington, DC. Mr. Sorzano graduat- 
ed from Georgetown University (B.S., 1965; 
Ph.D., 1972). He is married and has two chil- 
dren. Mr. Sorzano was born November 9, 1940, 
in Havana, Cuba. 


James Daniel Theberge, of the District of Colum- 
bia. He is the former U.S. Ambassador to Chile. 
Mr. Theberge is currently an international 
management consultant in Washinton, DC. He 
graduated from Columbia University (B.A. 
1952), Oxford University (B.A., 1956; and M.A., 
1960), and Harvard University (M.PA., 1965). 
He is married and has three children. Mr. The- 
berge was born December 28, 1930, in Ocean- 
side, NY. 


Aid to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance and Central American 
Governments . 





Statement by the President on Action by 
the Senate. August 13, 1986 





Today the Senate made an historic vote 
in favor of democracy. The Senate has 
given bipartisan approval to $100 million 
for the freedom fighters in Nicaragua and 
$300 million for the economic development 
of Honduras, El Salvador, Costa Rica, and 
Guatemala. 

The Senate’s wise decision will be greet- 
ed with joy by democrats throughout Cen- 
tral America. The peasants, students, Mis- 
kito Indians, and former Sandinista soldiers 
who make up the Nicaraguan democratic 
resistance forces will be deeply grateful for 
the Senate’s confidence in their struggle for 
democratic rule. The leaders of Central 
America’s democratic governments will ap- 
preciate the Senate’s support for their ef- 
forts to develop strong economies and fair 
societies. 


The Senate’s vote today further demon- 
strates that we have developed a truly bi- 
partisan policy on Central America. Both 
the House and the Senate have now en- 
dorsed a policy which supports the goals 
recommended by the National Bipartisan 
Commission on Central America: democra- 
cy, economic well-being, defense against 
Communist aggression, and pursuit of veri- ” 
fiable and comprehensive diplomatic solu- 
tions. 

I hope the House and Senate conferees 
will meet quickly on this important legisla- 
tion and resolve their differences. The Nica- 
raguan resistance forces urgently need this 
assistance. Their spirits have been raised, 
but they still anxiously await our concrete 
support. 


Release of Robert Schwab III by the 
Government of Vietnam 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. August 14, 1986 





An American citizen who has been miss- 
ing since the spring of 1985 has been re- 
leased by Vietnamese authorities to Richard 
Childress, Director of Asian Affairs, NSC 
[National Security Council], in Ho Chi Minh 
City and returned to the United States. He 
is Mr. Robert Schwab III, of Atlanta, GA. 

On April 19, 1985, Robert Schwab set sail 
from the Philippines in a small sailboat 
alone to go to Vietnam, apparently to bring 
back a female Vietnamese friend. In June 
we learned from his family that Mr. Schwab 
was missing. Normal search and rescue ef- 
forts were fruitless, as were inquiries to gov- 
ernments in the region by the Department 
of State. 

Given the President’s strong interest in 
all missing Americans, Mr. Childress was di- 
rected to pursue this case with high-level 
Vietnamese officials both in Hanoi and New 
York and other initiatives as necessary. He 
has been working closely with Mr. Schwab’s 
family and also sought the help of private 
voluntary agencies. 

Mr. Childress first»raised the President's 
interest with the Vietnamese in July 1985, 
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followed by other meetings. In late May 
1986 Mr. Childress was informed by the 
Vietnamese that Mr. Schwab was in the cus- 
tody of local authorities in southern Viet- 
nam. Subsequently, on May 30 he met with 
Deputy Foreign Minister Hoang Bich Son 
in New York and again with Mr. Son and 
Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach last 
month in Hanoi to discuss arrangements for 
Mr. Schwab’s return. 

Mr. Schwab’s father, Robert Schwab, Jr., 
his stepfather and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Davis, of Atlanta, Georgia, have 
been informed. 

The President is pleased that Mr. Schwab 
has been released. We are gratified that the 
Government of Vietnam has worked with 
us in effecting his return to the United 
States and have particular praise for Mr. 
Schwab’s family, who have worked closely 
and effectively with us for over a year. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:28 a.m. 


Defense Funding Legislation 


Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. August 14, 1986 








The House is fashioning a defense author- 
ization bill that threatens to reduce our na- 
tional security and undercut the delicate 
and sensitive arms control negotiations now 
underway. It could jeopardize the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to seek a real solution to arms 
control. The House bill authorizes an 
amount for defense that is significantly 
below the Senate’s amount and $34 billion 
below the amount the President originally 
requested. 

The bill contains some particularly un- 
helpful features. It would, first, not allow us 
to produce the new chemical weapons that 
are safer and, at the same time, would pre- 
vent us from removing the older, less reli- 
able chemical weapons from Europe. We 
get the worst of both worlds in this type of 
legislation, which is clearly catch-22 legisla- 
tion. 
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We're concerned that a number of other 
provisions in the bill are designed to affect 
U.S. foreign policy rather than to enable 
our defense forces to underwrite national 
security. This bill is an improper vehicle to 
legislate foreign policy. The bill’s purpose 
should be to add to our security. The bill 
would continue a ban on effective testing of 
our antisatellite weapons system, thus deny- 
ing the American people an assured de- 
fense capability that the Soviets already 
have. It would ban nuclear testing for a 
year, a ban that we have repeatedly reject- 
ed, that would leave our military forces 
with weapons whose safety and reliability 
could not be ascertained. Further, the bill 
attempts to force us to comply with the 
SALT II agreement, which the Soviets vio- 
late. And the bill cuts deeply into our re- 
search and development funds for SDI. 

The House action has the effect of tying 
the President’s hands when we should be 
strengthening his hand for negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. It affects the pros- 
pects for real reductions in nuclear weapons 
and ignores the fact that the Soviet Union 
only began to talk seriously when the 
United States clearly indicated its determi- 
nation to remain strong. It gives the Soviets 
many things they want without the necessi- 
ty of negotiation. I am confident that the 
President’s advisers would unanimously rec- 
ommend the President veto the bill if it 
comes to him in the form that the House 
legislation is taking. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 


his daily press briefing, which began at 
12:20 p.m. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Two Delegates. 
August 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
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be delegates to the National White House 
Conference on Small Business: 


Jack G. Renischler, of South Dakota. Mr. 
Rentschler is president of Rentschler Standard 
Truck Plaza, Inc., in Sioux Falls. He graduated 
from Indiana State University (B.S., 1955). Mr. 
Rentschler was born April 28, 1931, in Clay 
City, IN. 


George Lewson, of Connecticut. Mr. Lewson is 
president of Lewson Enterprises, Inc., an inter- 
national investment, trade, and consulting firm 
in Danbury. He graduated from New York Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1951). Mr. Lewson was born De- 
cember 1, 1929, in New York, NY. 


United States Ambassador to Mexico 





Nomination of Charles J. Pilliod, Jr. 
August 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles J. Pilliod, Jr., of 
Ohio, as Ambassador to Mexico. He would 
succeed John A. Gavin. 


Since 1945 Mr. Pilliod has been associated 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron, OH. From 1945 to 1947, he was on 
the sales staff in the export division. In 1947 
he was named vice president and general 
manager of Goodyear de Panama. In 1951 
he went as sales manager to Goodyear 
Peru, and in 1954 as sales director to Good- 
year de Colombia. From 1956 to 1963, Mr. 
Pilliod became managing director of Com- 
panbia Goodyear do Brasil. In 1963 he was 
named sales director and managing direc- 
tor, the Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company 
(Great Britain), Ltd., and director of interna- 
tional operations for Goodyear International 
Corp. In 1970 he was named president of 
Goodyear International Corp., and in 1972 
president and chairman of the board. From 
1974 to 1983, Mr. Pilliod was chairman and 
chief executive officer; and since 1983, 
member of the board and consultant. 
Among numerous organizations, Mr. Pilliod 
was chairman of the U.S. Bond Drive in 
1977; member, the President’s Commission 
on Mental Health, 1977-1978; U.S. Chair- 
man, U.S./Brasil Economic Study in 1983; 
and was appointed a member of the Presi- 


dent’s Blue Ribbon Commission on Defense 
Management in 1985. 

Mr. Pilliod was born October 20, 1918, in 
Cuyahoga Falls, OH. He attended Muskin- 
gum College, 1937-1938, and Kent State 
University, 1939-1941. He served in the 
United States Air Force, 1942-1945, and in 
the Air Force Reserve, 1945-1964. His for- 
eign languages are Spanish and Portuguese. 
Mr. Pilliod is married to the former Nancy 
J. Conley, and they have seven children. 


Congressional Barbecue 





Remarks to Members of Congress, the 
Cabinet, and the White House Staff. 
August 14, 1986 





The President. Well, thank you all for 
coming. I’m not going to make a speech 
tonight, you'll be glad to hear. But I know 
that we all enjoy these bipartisan, festive 
events and maybe hope that a little of their 
spirit will be carried back to our work. 
After all, we’re in this town because we 
love this country and we want to make it 
better. But I’d like to say, especially to the 
spouses and the children who are here to- 
night, a heartfelt thanks; because I know 
that you’ve sacrificed so much—maybe 
even more in leaving your homes and 
coming to Washington—than do the rest of 
us. 
And now I really want to thank this great 
entertainment that we’ve had here tonight. 
The cast of the Hot Mikado showed us that 
when you're hot, you’re hot. [Laughter] 
And I think that you’d all want to join us, as 
you have, in expressing your thanks. Fran- 
kie Hewitt brought the Hot Mikado to the 
Ford Theatre for a very successful run, and 
now they’re heading for Broadway. They'll 
make the lights much brighter there. And I 
know that we all wish them the very best. 

And then there was the Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band. You fellows really know how it’s 
done. There are two members of the band, 
the Humphrey brothers—clarinetist Willie 
and trumpeter Percy—who are celebrating 
the 75th anniversary of their first perform- 
ance. That first performance took place in 
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the year of my birth—1911. And Willie and 
Percy, congratulations. And don’t pay any 
attention to that Mr. President stuff. I’d be 
happy if you’d just call me Junior. [Laugh- 
ter) And I'll even show up if you say, Hey, 
kid. [Laughter] 

Well, I think we’ve all been richly enter- 
tained here tonight by these wonderful 
people who so generously come and spread 
their talent among us. And, again, thank 
you all for being here. And, again, a heart- 
felt thanks to all of you. 

Q. Mr. President, there are reports that 
you’ve approved a fourth shuttle. Is that 
true? 

The President. Pardon? 

Q. There are reports that you've ap- 
proved a fourth shuttle—space—— 

The President. Wait until Saturday. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:33 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


Japanese Technical Literature Act of 
1986 





Statement on Signing S. 1073 Into Law. 
August 14, 1986 





I have signed today S. 1073, the Japanese 
Technical Literature Act of 1986. S. 1073 
creates a coordinated program within the 
Department of Commerce to increase the 
availability in the United States of scientific 
and technical literature published in the 
Japanese language. In my view, a better 
coordinated Federal effort, complementing 
private efforts, is needed to identify Japa- 
nese technical literature and to make it 
more readily available in this country. 

In recent years other nations, especially 
Japan, have challenged America’s lead in 
high-technology industries such as comput- 
ers, semiconductors, fiber optics, and robot- 
ics. Part of Japan’s success can be attributed 
to an active, coordinated effort at a national 
level to collect, translate, and apply foreign 
scientific and technical information. 

This law will build upon ongoing efforts 
within the Department of Commerce, 
which has for some time been providing 
information and related services through its 
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National Bureau of Standards, International 
Trade Administration, National Technical 
Information Service, and Patent and Trade- 
mark Office in support of the efforts of 
American business to compete abroad. 

I welcome this express congressional rec- 
ognition and encouragement of these ef- 
forts. I look forward to their continuation, 
within existing departmental budgetary re- 
sources, in the years ahead. 


Note: As enacted, S. 1073 is Public Law 99- 
382, approved August 14. 


Soviet Union-United States Nuclear 
Testing 





Message to the Congress. August 14, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In response to the requirements of Sec- 
tion 1003 of the FY 1986 Department of 
Defense Authorization Act (P.L. 99-145), I 
am pleased to transmit this unclassified 
interagency study of possible avenues of co- 
operation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union in the development of 
verification capabilities consistent with na- 
tional security restrictions. 

The requirement under Section 1003 in- 
volves: “limited exchanges of data and sci- 
entific personnel,” in general, and “joint 
technological effort in the area of seismic 
monitoring,” in particular. Upon review of a 
number of possible scientific disciplines, it 
was concluded that in terms of this study, 
nuclear testing issues appear to offer the 
most promising avenues for such “scientif- 
ic” cooperation and data exchange. There- 
fore, the attached study focuses its examina- 
tion on matters relating to the verification 
of limitations in nuclear testing. 

While the attached study focuses on nu- 
clear testing limitations, it should be noted 
that in other arms control areas as well, the 
Administration believes that exchanges of 
information would, in addition to various 
monitoring provisions including types of on- 
site inspections, play an important role in 
establishing a verification framework. 
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In START and INF, for example, areas of 
possible exchange of information might in- 
clude the declaration of missile and launch- 
er facilities, the numbers of missiles and 
launchers at such facilities, and information 
on the destruction of missiles and launchers 
that are in excess of agreed treaty limits. In 
the negotiations on Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions (MBFR), we have asked 
for an exchange of information, to be updat- 
ed annually, on the structure of forces sub- 
ject to MBFR limitations. At the Stockholm 
Conference on Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measures in Europe (CDE), we be- 
lieve it important to have an exchange of 
information both on overall force structures 
and on specific forces participating in mili- 
tary activities. In chemical weapons arms 
control, we believe it important, among 
other things, to have a preliminary bilateral 
exchange of data on chemical weapons 
stockpiles and on production facilities as a 
confidence-building measure prior to the 
entry into force of a convention banning 
such weapons. 

The prospects for progress in arms con- 
trol may be significantly enhanced if a 
regime of cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the develop- 
ment of verification capabilities consistent 
with national security restrictions can be es- 
tablished. The attached interagency study 
describes some possible avenues of coopera- 
tion that could produce benefits in the near 
term in the nuclear testing limitations area. 

As indicated in the attached study, the 
United States has long sought a meeting 
with the Soviets to present our concerns 
about the verification provisions of the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) and the 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions Treaty (PNET). 
The United States and the Soviet Union re- 
cently agreed to have experts meet to dis- 
cuss issues related to nuclear testing. 

This meeting of experts, which took place 
in Geneva July 25-August 1, allowed the 
United States to present its ideas and con- 
cerns to the Soviet Union and to hear 
Soviet views. At the meeting, the United 
States presented its views of verification im- 
provements in existing agreements, which 
we believe are needed and achievable at 
this time. A follow-on meeting of U.S. and 
Soviet experts is scheduled for September. 


We hope the Soviet Union will join in a 
constructive dialogue. 
Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
August 14, 1986. 


Republic of Korea-United States 
Insurance Market Agreement 





Memorandum From the President. 
August 14, 1986 





Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 


Subject: Determination Under Section 301 
of the Trade Act of 1974 


To our mutual benefit, the Governments 
of the United States and the Republic of 
Korea (Korea) have reached an agreement 
resolving the investigation initiated under 
Section 302(c) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 2412(c)), of Korea’s 
prior prohibitions and restrictions on access 
to its insurance market. This agreement 
represents the constructive benefits of co- 
operation between our Governments. 
Therefore, pursuant to Section 301 of the 
Trade Act, I have determined to accept the 
agreement described below as an appropri- 
ate and feasible action to resolve this inves- 
tigation and therefore to terminate the in- 
vestigation. I direct the United States Trade 
Representative (USTR) to notify the Gov- 
ernment of Korea of my approval of the 
agreement and to take any actions neces- 
sary to implement and monitor it. 


Reasons for Determination 


On September 16, 1985, in response to 
my request, the USTR initiated an investi- 
gation pursuant to Section 302(c) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 into the Korean Govern- 
ment’s policy of prohibiting or restricting 
the activities in Korea of foreign insurance 
firms. These restrictions prevented U.S. 
firms from participating fully in Korea’s 
compulsory fire insurance, life insurance, 
and reinsurance markets. Pursuant to Sec- 
tion 301 of the Trade* Act of 1974, I have 
determined that these restrictions were un- 
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justifiable, unreasonable, or discriminatory 
and a burden or restriction on U.S. com- 
merce. 

Representatives of the Governments of 
Korea and the United States held a series of 
consultations from November 1985 through 
May 1986 concerning access to the Korean 
insurance market. As a result of these con- 
sultations, we reached an agreement re- 
garding actions that Korea will take to im- 
prove our firms’ access to its insurance 
market. Korea has agreed to license quali- 
fied U.S. insurance firms to underwrite both 
life and non-life insurance in Korea. Fur- 
thermore, Korean insurance authorities will 
review all applications in a timely manner 
and provide written notice of their deci- 
sions on the qualifications of U.S. firms. A 
consultative mechanism will ensure discus- 
sion of matters relating to implementation 
of this agreement and other issues related 
to the Korean insurance market. This agree- 
ment accomplishes our goal of obtaining in- 
creased access for U.S. firms to Korea’s in- 
surance market. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:46 p.m., August 14, 1986] 
Note: The memorandum is printed in the 
Federal Register of August 18. 


Republic of Korea-United States 
Copyright, Patent and Trademark 
Rights Agreement 


Memorandum From the President. 
August 14, 1986 








Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 

Subject: Determination Under Section 301 
of the Trade Act of 1974 


To our mutual benefit, the Governments 
of the United States and the Republic of 
Korea (Korea) have reached an agreement 
resolving the investigation initiated under 
Section 302(c) of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 2412(c)), of Korea’s pre- 
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viously ineffective protection of intellectual 
property rights. The sustained, cooperative 
efforts of both our Governments and the 
successful outcome of these efforts demon- 
strate how we can work together construc- 
tively to achieve a more open world trading 
system. Therefore, pursuant to Section 301 
of the Trade Act, I have determined to 
accept the agreement described below as 
an appropriate and feasible action to re- 
solve this investigation and therefore to ter- 
minate the investigation. I direct the 
United States Trade Representative (USTR) 
to notify the Government of Korea of my 
approval of the agreement and to take any 
actions necessary to implement and monitor 
it. 

Reasons for Determination 


On November 4, 1985, in response to my 
request, the USTR initiated an investigation 
into the adequacy of Korean laws governing 
the protection of intellectual property 
rights. Korean laws deny patent protection 
for pharmaceutical and agricultural chemi- 
cal products and do not provide copyright 
protection for computer software and audio 
recordings. Under Korean trademark law, 
Korean firms have been permitted to regis- 
ter trademarks similar or even identical to 
foreign trademarks that are not “well 
known” in Korea. Moreover, there has been 
a lack of effective enforcement of existing 
laws pertaining to copyright protection for 
literary works. Pursuant to Section 301 of 
the Trade Act of 1974, as amended, I have 
determined that the prior policy of Korea 
of denying effective protection: to intellec- 
tual property rights was unreasonable and a 
burden or restriction on U.S. commerce. 

Representatives of the Governments of 
Korea and the United States intensively ne- 
gotiated concerning amendments to exist- 
ing Korean laws and improved enforcement 
by the Government of Korea of existing 
laws. As a result of these negotiations, we 
reached an agreement regarding actions 
the Korean Government will take to im- 
prove dramatically Korea’s protection of 
copyright, patent, and trademark rights. 
Korea has agreed to take the following ac- 
tions: 

—introduce for enactment by July l, 

1987, comprehensive copyright laws ex- 
plicitly covering computer software; 
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—accede to the Universal Copyright Con- 
vention and Geneva Phonograms Con- 
vention by October 1987; 

—introduce amendments to its patent law 
to extend product patent protection for 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals and for 
new uses of these products; 


—adhere to the Budapest Treaty and 
extend patent protection to new micro- 
organisms; and 

—remove requirements for technology 
inducement and exportation previously 
applied to trademarked goods and to 
remove restrictions on royalty terms in 
trademark licenses. 

Korea and the United States have also 
agreed to establish a consultative mecha- 
nism to discuss matters relating to imple- 
mentation of this agreement and other 
issues related to protection of intellectual 
property. : 

This agreement represents a major 
achievement in our efforts to obtain effec- 
tive intellectual property protection for 
American industries. Thus, this agreement 
will encourage freer trade with the Repub- 
lic of Korea and remove trade distortions. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:47 p.m., August 14, 1986] 


Note: The memorandum is printed in the 
Federal Register of August 18. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 





Nomination of the U.S. Representative and 
Alternate Representatives to the Special 
Session of the 30th Session of the General 
Conference. August 14, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following-named per- 
sons to be the Representative and Alternate 
Representatives of the United States of 
America to the Special Session of the 30th 
Session of the General Conference of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency: 


Representative: 
John S. Herrington, Secretary of Energy. 


Alternate Representatives: 


Richard T. Kennedy, Ambassador at Large; 


Bruce Chapman, Representative of the U.S.A. to 
the Vienna Office of the United Nations and 
Deputy Representative of the U.S.A. to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency; 

Lee M. Thomas, Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency; 

Lando W. Zech, Jr., Chairman of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. 


Detention of Victor Cortez in Mexico 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. August 15, 1986 





We are deeply concerned at the mistreat- 
ment of Victor Cortez at the hands of the 
Jalisco State Police in Mexico. 

Mr. Cortez is an officer of the Drug En- 
forcement Administration and was carrying 
out official duties in Mexico with the con- 
currence of the Mexican Government when 
he was detained Wednesday in Guadalajara. 
He identified himself immediately as an offi- 
cer of the DEA. The police threatened Mr. 
Cortez and beat him and tortured him with 
a cattle prod during interrogation. 

He was released after the office of the 
Mexican Attorney General interceded at 
the request of the United States. Yesterday 
Mr. Cortez was flown to the United States, 
where he is undergoing medical examina- 
tion. 

The United States protests the unpro- 
voked and totally unjustified detention and 
torture of one of its officials. Vigilantism by 
a state authority causes serious harm to the 
relationship necessary for our two countries 
to be able to combat drug trafficking and 
production. We are submitting a note of 
protest to the Mexican Government. 

We note with satisfaction that Attorney 
General Garcia Ramirez has ordered a full 
investigation of this incident. We expect 
that when the full facts are known appro- 
priate steps will be taken against those who 
are responsible. 

It is particularly unfortunate that this in- 
cident occurred during the very successful — 
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visit to Washington of Mexican President 
De la Madrid, whose government has been 
working closely with us to address the 
danger of narcotics in our two countries. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:33 a.m. 


United States Ambassador to Burundi 





Nomination of James Daniel Phillips. 
August 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Daniel Phillips, of 
Kansas, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Counselor, as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Burundi. He suc- 
ceeds James R. Bullington. 

Prior to entering the Foreign Service in 
1961, Mr. Phillips was a teaching assistant at 
Cornell University. Upon entering the For- 
eign Service he was assigned as a personnel 
officer and to training. In 1963-1965 he was 
sent to Paris, France, as Third Secretary 
and staff aide to the Ambassador. From 
there he went to our consulate in Lubum- 
basi, Zaire, as a counsel and then to Kin- 
shasa, Zaire, as Second Secretary and politi- 
cal officer. Mr. Phillips returned to the De- 
partment in 1968-1971 to serve in the 
Bureau of European Affairs. In 1971 he 
became First Secretary and political officer 
at the Embassy in Paris. From there, in 
1975-1978, he served as Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Luxembourg. In 1978 he went to 
Banjul, The Gambia, and served as Chargé 
d’ Affairs until 1980, when be became a 
student at the National War College for a 
year. From 1981 to 1984, Mr. Phillips was 
Office Director for UNESCO Affairs in the 
Department, and since 1984 has been coun- 
sel general in Casablanca, Morocco. 

He graduated from the University of 
Wichita (B.A., 1957; M.A., 1958) and the 
University of Austria (certificate, 1957). Mr. 
Phillips is married and has five children. He 
was born February 23, 1933, in Peoria, IL. 
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Canada-United States Negotiations on 
Trade and Investment Issues 





Accordance of the Rank of Ambassador to 
Peter O. Murphy While Serving as Special 
Negotiator. August 15, 1986 





. The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter O. Murphy, of the 
District of Columbia, for the rank of Ambas- 
sador during the tenure of his service as 
Special Negotiator for United States-Canada 
Trade and Investment Issues. 

Mr. Murphy began his career as a credit 
analyst at the Chemical Bank of New York, 
1971-1972. He joined the Office of the 
United States Trade Representative in 
Washington, DC, in 1975, first serving as an 
international economist, 1975-1977; then as 
deputy chief textile negotiator, 1979-1981; 
followed by chief textile negotiator, for 
which he was accorded the rank of Ambas- 
sador, 1981-1983. In 1983 Mr. Murphy was 
appointed Deputy United States Trade Rep- 
resentative, with the rank of Ambassador, 
and Representative to the GATT, Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he served until earlier 
this year, when he became coordinator for 
North American affairs, a position he will 
continue to hold while serving in this new 
position as Special Negotiator. 

He graduated from Washington and Jef- 
ferson College (B.A., 1971) and the George- 
town School of Foreign Service (M.S.F.S., 
1974). Mr. Murphy is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. He 
was born March 23, 1948, in Providence, 
RI. 


Agency for International Development 





Nomination of Richard E. Bissell To Be 
Assistant Administrator for Program and 
Policy Coordination. August 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard E. Bissell to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Devclopment (Bureau for Pro- 
gram and Policy Coordination). He would 
succeed Richard A. Derham. 
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Since 1984 Dr. Bissell has been executive 
editor of the Washington Quarterly, 
Georgetown University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, and an adjunct 
professor of government at Georgetown 
University. Previously he was Director of 
Research, U.S. Information Agency, 1983- 
1984; professorial lecturer, Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
1982; visiting professor of political science, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1978-1982; and 
at the Foreign Policy Research Institute as a 
research associate, 1974, as managing editor 
of ORBIS, 1976-1981, and as director of 
economic security studies, 1981-1982. 


Dr. Bissell graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1968), Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Tufts University (M.A., 
1969; M.A. in L.&D., 1970; and Ph.D., 
1973). Dr. Bissell is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in McLean, VA. He was 
born January 25, 1946, in Palo Alto, CA. 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency : 





Nomination of Harold T. Duryee To Be 
Administrator, Federal Insurance 
Administration. August 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Harold T. Duryee to be 
Federal Insurance Administrator, Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. He 
would succeed Jeffrey S. Bragg. 


Since 1984 Mr. Duryee has been Execu- 
tive Deputy to the Federal Insurance Ad- 
ministrator at the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency. Previously he was deputy 
administrator, Ohio Bureau of Workers’ 
Compensation, in Columbus, 1977-1984. 


Mr. Duryee graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege (A.B., 1951). He is married and resides 
in Washington, DC. Mr. Duryee was born 
February 11, 1930, in Willoughby, OH. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Six Alternate Delegates. 
August 15, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be alternate delegates to the National 
White House Conference on Small Business. 
These are new positions: 


Jon A. Moffett, of Tennessee. Mr. Moffett is a 
partner, Rion’s Florist, in Murfreesboro. He 
was born October 11, 1943, in Rutherford, TN. 


J. Michael Gallagher, of Tennessee. Mr. Galla- 
gher is a partner, Brumfield-Gallagher, Inc., a 
communications management firm, in Nash- 
ville. He graduated from Middle Tennessee 
State University (B.S., 1967). Mr. Gallagher was 
born November 29, 1943, in Nashville, TN. 


Jack B. Hochadel, of California. Mr. Hochadel is 
vice chairman of the board of the Willard Co., 
in Anaheim. He graduated from the University 
of Cincinnati (M.E., 1956) and the University of 
Southern California (M.B.A., 1961). Mr. Hocha- 
del was born June 28, 1933, in Youngstown, 
OH. 


Randall V. Capurro, of Nevada. Mr. Capurro is 
president of Fred S. James & Co. of Nevada in 
Las Vegas. He was born November 30, 1942, in 
Reno, NV. 


John H. Howland, of Rhode Island. Mr. Howland 
is president, Original Bradford Soap Works, 
Inc., in West Warwick. He graduated from Am- 
herst College (B.A., 1968) and Columbia Uni- 
versity (M.B.A., 1971). Mr. Howland was born 
July 12, 1946, in Providence, RI. 

Robert A. Carlston, of Virginia. Mr. Carlston is 
founder, chairman of the board, and chief exec- 
utive officer of ACS, in Reston. He graduated 
from the U.S. Coast Guard Academy (B.S., 
1952) and Purdue University (M.S., 1964). Mr. 
Carlston was born March 15, 1930, in Honolu- 
lu, HI. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Remarks at a Meeting With State 
Chairpersons. August 15, 1986 





Welcome to the Old Executive Office 
Building. You know, I can’t help but stick in 
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here—we do have more than just recent 
activities in common. I got to remembering 
the other day that when I was a lifeguard 
on the Rock River in Dixon, Illinois, all the 
way through high school and college—had 
to work my way through school. I had a 
canoe. I used to rent it out at 35 cents an 
hour. [Laughter] That’s because the people 
that were renting out the rowboats were 
charging 25 cents, and I didn’t want to 
seem to be competing with them—and 
canoes are better than rowboats. 

Well, anyway, it’s wonderful to be having 
this White House Conference on Small 
Business again after almost 6 years. Things 
certainly have changed in the meantime. 
Back then, government’s view of the econo- 
my could be summed up in a few short 
phrases: If it moves, tax it. If it keeps 
moving, regulate it. And if it stops moving, 
subsidize it. [Laughter] 

Well, with your help, I think we’ve 
turned all that around. We cut taxes. We 
squashed inflation. We brought interest 
rates down, threw out needless regulations, 
setting the economy on a growth path that 
has created somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 11 million new jobs in under 4 
years. Now, people know that history. What 
isn’t widely enough recognized, however, is 
the leading role of entrepreneurs and small 
businesses in our ongoing expansion. 

According to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, small businesses account for nearly 
half of all the innovations and over 70 per- 
cent of all those new jobs—you heard right, 
over 70 percent. Now, that increase in 
these last few years was by what we call 
small business. And incidentally, a figure 
that is astounding today—when we still 
keep being concerned with an unemploy- 
ment rate—is that 61.2 percent of what is 
known as the potential job market is em- 
ployed. And that is the highest percentage 
in all our history, because that figure is 61.2 
percent of all the human beings, male and 
female, from ages 16 up. And there never 
has been that great a percentage employed 
before. 

But it’s individuals and small firms who 
are on the cutting edge of growth and tech- 
nological development. It’s entrepreneurs 
with a new idea or a different approach, 
visionaries with an impossible dream and 
the determination to make it happen— 
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these are the people who are propelling our 
economy forward. 

And the best way to keep up the momen- 
tum is to give them the freedom they need 
by cutting tax rates—and then cutting them 
again. If you thought our 1981 tax rates 
were good, wait ’till you feel the added 
horsepower that tax reform injects into our 
economy. We’re slashing the top individual 
and corporate tax rates and wiping out 
unfair tax breaks at the same time. We’re 
going to get America’s investments out 
from under the tax shelters and back into 
the productive economy where they 
belong. 

But we've still got a fight on our hands 
trying to cut back Federal spending. And 
your continued support on this is vital. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings is a big help, of 
course, but if Congress has trouble making 
the necessary, responsible cuts, then they 
should give me the line-item veto. I'll take 
the political heat. In fact, I'll enjoy it. 
[Laughter] As a Governor, with the line- 
item veto on budgets, I did it 943 times in 8 
years without being overridden once. I miss 
that. [Laughter] 

But total reform is another major item on 
our agenda, and we’re going to encourage 
the Senate to act on it this fall. We must 
return to a system that is based on fault, 
rather than deep pockets, a system—I said 
total reform—tort reform is what I’m talk- 
ing about, a system that’s fair to small busi- 
ness and consumers who need your contin- 
ued innovation in marketing and job cre- 
ation. I pledge to you that we share your 
commitment to seeing these goals achieved. 

And you know, it’s said that if you lined 
up all the economists in the world end to 
end, they. still wouldn’t reach a conclusion. 
[Laughter] Now, I feel free to tell that joke 
because my degree was in economics. 
[Laughter] Well, economists may forever 
differ, but one of the most exciting things 
about tax reform is that it represents a new 
consensus in this town—a consensus devel- 
oping around progrowth, low-tax policies. 
We saw the strength of that consensus by 
the way that tax reform powered through 
the Senate. 

As my economic advisers point out, tax 
reform will rev up the engines of growth. 
It’s just a hunch, but I bet there won’t be 
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ey candidates in ’88 calling for a tax 
e. 

The next stage is to convince our trading 
partners to follow suit, to take the path of 
high real growth. Maybe then we could get 
the world economy moving faster and 
stronger, and it wouldn’t just be us out 
there in front all alone, trying to pull the 
rest of the world behind us. The Europeans 
call our economic performance—to my face 
they’ve called it—“the American Miracle.” 
In fact, it is thousands of individual miracles 
of faith, hard work, and imagination—thou- 
sands of entrepreneurs and small business 
people like you. 

I’ve often thought that America’s entre- 
preneurs, like the men and women here at 
this conference, would make the best am- 
bassadors of progress. You’d not only be 
convincing proponents of low tax rates and 
stable monetary policies, deregulation, 
you’d show the world that economic growth 
doesn’t come from government spending or 
planning, but from the heart and soul of 
entrepreneurs—men and women who are 
willing to take risks, who brave failure to 
seek success on the frontiers of enterprise. 

And today we’re honoring 11 such men 
and women. One of them, the economist 
George Gilder, wrote a book titled “The 
Spirit of Enterprise,” an eloquent celebra- 
tion of the entrepreneur and his leading 
role in shaping our economy, in shaping our 
very world. The entrepreneur, says Gilder, 
is not a “tool of markets, but a maker of 
markets; not a scout of opportunities, but a 
developer of opportunity; not a respondent 
to existing demands, but an innovator who 
evokes demand.” And he sees the entrepre- 
neur as a kind of transcendent artist of the 
real. But, he says, “Because entrepreneurs 
must necessarily work and share credit with 
others and produce for them, they tend to 
be less selfish than other creative people, 
who often exalt self-expression as their high- 
est goal.” 

Well, Mr. Gilder speaks of the essential 
spirit of giving that lies at the heart of free 
enterprise—because it is the only economic 
system in which success depends not on co- 
ercion or power, but the ability to respond 
creatively to others’ needs. That underlying 
generosity of purpose is seen in the likes of 
Ray Kurzweil, whose genius has given us a 
computer that can read books to the blind; 


or Wally Amos, who has devoted his profits 
from his Famous Amos cookies to help dis- 
advantaged children get an education. 

All of the people being honored today, 
and all of you in the small business commu- 
nity, exemplify the generous creativity of 
free enterprise that is making this the age 
of the entrepreneur. You are adventurers 
on the road of progress; you are the path- 
finders, the scouts of a world of new and 
greater possibilities. You have all given so 
much to your country and your fellow 
man—jobs, hope, opportunity for millions, 
and expanding horizons for America’s 
future. For that, I and the American people 
owe you our esteem and our gratitude. 

Well, I’m looking forward to meeting you, 
as I’m going to get to in a very few min- 
utes, and getting the recommendations 
from the 1986 Conference on Small Busi- 
ness. I will be naming a permanent admin- 
istrator of the SBA, and I can assure you 
that the Small Business Administration will 
continue to have an important voice in the 
councils of government. 

Now we go to the reception, where I'll be 
able to congratulate each one of the honor- 
ees personally. Until then, which is only a 
few minutes, as I say, down the hall there, 
thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

As printed above, the remarks follow the 
White House press release. 


Fourth Orbiter and the Space Program 





Statement by the President. 
August 15, 1986 





I am announcing today two steps that will 
ensure America’s leadership in space explo- 
ration and utilization. First, the United 
States will, in FY 1987, start building a 
fourth space shuttle to take the place of 
Challenger, which was destroyed on Janu- 
ary 28th. This decision will bring our shut- 
tle fleet up to strength and enable the 
United States to safely and energetically 
project a manned presence in space. 
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Without the fourth orbiter, NASA’s capa- 
bilities would be severely limited and long- 
term projects for the development of space 
would have to be either postponed, or even 
canceled. A fourth orbiter will enable our 
shuttles to accomplish the mission for which 
they were originally intended and permit 
the United States to move forward with 
new, exciting endeavors like the building of 
a permanently manned space station. 

My second announcement concerns the 
fundamental direction of the space pro- 
gram. NASA and our shuttles will continue 
to lead the way, breaking new ground, pio- 
neering new technology, and pushing back 
the frontiers. It has been determined, how- 
ever, that NASA will no longer be in the 
business of launching private satellites. 

The private sector, with its ingenuity and 
cost effectiveness, will be playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the American 
space effort. Free enterprise corporations 
will become a highly competitive method of 
launching commercial satellites and doing 
those things which do not require a 
manned presence in space. These private 
firms are essential in clearing away the 
backlog that has built up during this time 
when our shuttles are being modified. 

We must always set our sights on tomor- 

row. NASA and our shuttles can’t be com- 
mitting their scarce resources to things 
which can be done better and cheaper by 
the private sector. Instead, NASA and the 
four shuttles should be dedicated to pay- 
loads important to national security and for- 
eign policy, and, even more, on exploration, 
pioneering, and developing new technol- 
ogies and uses of space. NASA will keep 
America on the leading edge of change; the 
private sector will take over from there. 
Together, they will ensure that our country 
has a robust, balanced, and safe space pro- 
gram. 
It has been over 6 months since the 
tragic loss of the Challenger and her gallant 
crew. We have done everything humanly 
possible to discover the organizational and 
technical causes of the disaster and to cor- 
rect the situation. The greatest tribute we 
can pay to those brave pathfinders who 
gave their lives on the Challenger is to 
move forward and rededicate ourselves to 
America’s leadership in space. 
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Fiscal Years 1987 and 1988 
Authorization Request for Ship 
Procurement 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. August 15, 1986 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


This letter is submitted in compliance 
with Section 7310(b) of Title 10, United 
States Code. That section requires me to 
provide the Congress with my conclusions 
with respect to the survivability, cost-effec- 
tiveness, and combat effectiveness of any 
new ship requested for the combatant 
forces; a recommendation whether the ship 
should be nuclear or conventionally pow- 
ered; and the reasons for my conclusions 
and recommendations. Authorization is 
being requested for Fiscal Years 1987 and 
1988 for the ships listed in the attachment 
to this letter. All of these ships are consid- 
ered to be combat effective. Because ships 
last 25 to 30 years or more, their effective- 
ness will be enhanced in the future as new 
equipment is added. Combat effectiveness 
is judged in terms of the ability of each ship 
to accomplish the mission for which it was 
designed. In all cases, these ships provide 
more capability than the ships of compara- 
ble type of class that are scheduled to be 
retired as the new ones are delivered. 

The ships are considered to be cost-effec- 
tive in relation to the various missions they 
are to perform. In determining cost-effec- 
tiveness, consideration is given to several 
factors, including alternative power systems 
and alternative weapon systems that may 
be used to accomplish the missions of the 
ship and the fact that it is difficult to pro- 
rate the total cost of a ship among all of the 
missions it is, designed to perform. Cost-ef- 
fectiveness is considered acceptable for the 
continuing programs requested for Fiscal 
Years 1987 and 1988 because the ships can 
accomplish their primary missions and be- 
cause nonrecurring costs have been in- 
curred and production is underway. The 
LSD-41 Cargo Variant is the only new ship 
class not included in previous authoriza- 
tions. It will be a modified version of the 
LSD-41 amphibious ship design with great- 
er cargo capacity than the LSD-41. Six 


LSD-4]1 class ships have previously been au- 
thorized. 

Conventionally powered propulsion sys- 
tems are planned for the AEGIS Cruiser 
(CG-47), the DDG-51 Destroyer, the LSD- 
41 Cargo Variant, and the LHD-1 Class 
Amphibious Assault Ship since these sys- 
tems are adequate for these ships to accom- 
plish their missions and have lower procure- 
ment costs. Nuclear power is proposed for 
the TRIDENT and SSN-688 submarines. In 
view of higher investment costs of nuclear- 
powered ships, I believe that nuclear power 
should be limited to those ships for which 
clear benefits are derived. Compared to the 
missions of surface ships, submarine mis- 
sions provide a much greater opportunity to 
capitalize on the benefits of nuclear power. 
In addition, it would not be cost-effective to 
alter either the TRIDENT or attack subma- 
rine designs for conventional power at this 
time. Hence, I recommend that these ships 
be nuclear powered and that the others be 
conventionally powered. Compared to the 
ships now in the Fleet, class for class, the 
ships in this authorization request are more 
survivable. Survivability in this sense is 
measured by the ability of each ship to 
defend itself as well as the ability to with- 
stand hits when confronted with existing 
and projected threats. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Authorization Requested for Combatant 
Ships 











Fiscal year— 
1987 1988 
TRIDENT Class Nuclear Subma- 
INES inassscdebvhancsictonsiomeietaesenkiek l 1 
SSN-688 Class Nuclear Attack 
cnn a ee ee 4 3 
CG-47 Class AEGIS Cruiser........... 2 2 
DDG-51 Class Destroyer................ 3 3 
LSD-41 Cargo Variant ....c.ssssssssssssssssessssssesee 1 
LHD-1 Class Amphibious As- 
SE I oases cescs< aa csentecteeeccnsetesisencagibcienengaes 1 





Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





August 11 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senators Chic Hecht of Nevada and 
Steven D. Symms of Idaho, to discuss 
legislation that would allow States to 
raise the speed limit on rural interstate 
highways to 65 mph. 


August 13 


The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Joy Dirksen Baker to be a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
for a term expiring September 1, 1986. This 
is a reappointment. Mrs. Baker was first ap- 
pointed to this position on October 5, 1976. 


August 14 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—Bolivian Ambassador Ferando [Illanes, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs Guillermo 
Bedregal Gutierrez, and Minister of 
Planning and Coordination Gonzalo 
Sanchez de Lozada Bustamante, to dis- 
cuss Operation Blast Furnace, the Bo- 
livian antidrug operation that was con- 
ducted with U.S. assistance; 

—White House fellows. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Wisconsin as a result of 
record rains on August 6, which flooded 
homes and businesses in Milwaukee County. 
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The President today transmitted to the 
Congress the following amended fiscal year 
1987 appropriations requests: 

—$20.3 million for the Department of 
Energy, to allow the Western Area 
Power Administration to continue to 
purchase power for its customers. 


—$3,060.6 million for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to 
provide additional budget authority for 
the annual contribution for assisted 
housing, community development 
block grants, and the processing of the 
increase in Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgage loan applications. Ap- 
propriations language is also requested 
to increase the ceiling on mortgage in- 
surance commitments for the Federal 
Housing Administration by $39.1 billion 
and increase the ceiling on mortgage- 
backed loan guarantees for the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association by 
$56.8 billion. 


—A reduction of $4.3 million for the De- 
partment of the Treasury reflecting re- 
duced coin production by the Mint be- 
cause of reduced orders by the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Also included in this package are amend- 
ed appropriations requests for the legisla- 
tive branch totaling $12.7 million; the De- 
partment of Energy, $2.1 million; and ap- 
propriation language for the Department of 
Transportation, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Personnel 
Management. 


August 15 


The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress amended fiscal year 1987 appropria- 
tions requests that would provide an addi- 
tional $137.9 million for research and edu- 
cation programs to combat Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) and 
$1 million to replenish the Food and Drug 
Administration’s product emergencies con- 
tingency fund. This fund has been depleted 
because of recent product tampering inci- 
dents. These increases are more than offset 
by reductions in other lower priority pro- 
grams and in the Low Income Home 
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Energy Program (LIHEAP). The $227.9 
million reduction in LIHEAP is possible be- 
cause of lower energy prices and large State 
grants made available from the settlement 
of petroleum price overcharge lawsuits. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Jorge L. Mas to be a member of 
the Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting 
to Cuba for a term expiring August 12, 
1989. This is a reappointment, and upon 
confirmation he will be designated Chair- 
man. He has been serving as a member of 
this Board since August 1984. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David Alan Heslop to be a 
member of the National Council on Educa- 
tional Research for a term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1989. This is a reappointment, and 
upon confirmation he will be designated 
Chairman. Dr. Heslop has been serving as a 
member of the Council since March of this 
year. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted August 11 


Diarmuid F. O’Scannlain, 

of Oregon, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Ninth Circuit, vice Robert 
Boochever, retired. 


Submitted August 12 


Joan Clark, 

of California, to be an Alternate Represent- 
ative of the United States of America to the 
4lst Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


Thomas T. Demery, 

of Michigan, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Maurice Lee Barksdale, resigned. 


Nominations—Continued 


Withdrawn August 12 


Helen Marie Taylor, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Humanities for a term expir- 
ing January 26, 1990, vice Mary Beth 
Norton, term expired, to which position she 
was appointed during the recess of the 
Senate from June 29, 1984, until July 23, 
1984, which was sent to the Senate on Sep- 
tember 9, 1985. 


Submitted August 14 


L. Paul Bremer III, 
of Connecticut, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador at Large for 
Counter-Terrorism. 


Sam H. Zakhem, 

of Colorado, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the State of Bahrain. 


David C. Fields, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Central African Republic. 


Alexander Fletcher Watson, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Peru. 


George L. McBane, 

of North Carolina, to be United States Mar- 
shal for the Middle District of North Caroli- 
na for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Charles J. Pilliod, Jr., 

of Ohio, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Mexico. 


The following-named persons to be the 
Representative and Alternate Representa- 
tives of the United States of America to the 
Special Session and the 35th Session of the 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted August 14—Continued 


General Conference of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency: 


Representative: 
John S. Herrington, of California 


Alternate Representative: 


Richard T. Kennedy, of the Districi of 
Columbia 

Bruce Chapman, of Washington 

Lee M. Thomas, of South Carolina 

Lando W. Zech, Jr., of Virginia 


Submitted August 15 


James Daniel Phillips, 
of Kansas, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Burundi. 


Peter O. Murphy, 

of the District of Columbia, for the rank of 
Ambassador during the tenure of his service 
as Special Negotiator for United States- 
Canada Trade and Investment Issues. 


Frederic N. Smalkin, 

of Maryland, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Maryland, vice 
James R. Miller, Jr. 


James L. Graham, 

of Ohio, to be United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of Ohio, vice 
Robert M. Duncan, resigned. 


David Alan Heslop, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on Educational Research for a 
term expiring September 30, 1989 (reap- 
pointment). 


Jorge L. Mas, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board for Radio Broadcasting to Cuba for a 
term expiring August 12, 1989 (reappoint- 
ment). 
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Harold T. Duryee, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Federal 
Insurance Administrator, Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency, vice Jeffrey S. 
Bragg, resigned. 


Richard E. Bissell, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, vice Richard A. Derham, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released August 11 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Diarmuid F. O’Scannlain to 
be United States Circuit Judge for the 
Ninth Circuit 


Released August 12 


Advance text: 

Remarks to Junior Livestock Competition 
participants at the State fair in Springfield, 
IL 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the State fair in Springfield, IL 


Fact sheet: 
Federal Drought Assistance Task Force 


Fact sheet: 
Grain storage 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a fundraiser for Gov. James R. 
Thompson, Jr., in Chicago, IL 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released August 14 


Announcement: 

Nomination of George L. McBane to be 
United States Marshal for the Middle Dis- 
trict of North Carolina 


Announcement: 

Submission to the President of the report of 
Emergency Board No. 211 to investigate a 
rail labor dispute 


Released August 15 


Statement: 

Producer Price Index for July—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Frederic N. Smalkin to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Maryland 


Announcement: 

Nomination of James L. Graham, Jr., to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Ohio 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved August 8 


H.R. 1904 / Public Law 99-377 

To provide for the use and distribution of 
funds appropriated in satisfaction of judg- 
ments awarded to the Chippewas of the 
Mississippi in Docket Numbered 18-S 
before the Indian Claims Commission, and 
for other purposes 


SJ. Res. 356 / Public Law 99-378 

To recognize and support the efforts of the 
United States Committee for the Battle of 
Normandy Museum to encourage American 
awareness and participation in development 
of a memorial to the Battle of Normandy 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved August 13 


SJ. Res. 256 / Public Law 99-379 
Designating August 12, 1986, as “National 
Neighborhood Crime Watch Day” 


Approved August 14 


H.R. 1740 / Public Law 99-380 
To direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
release a reversionary interest in certain 


Administration of Ronald Reagan, 1986 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved August 14—Continued 


lands in Orange County, Florida which 
were previously conveyed to Orange 
County, Florida 


H.R. 1795 / Public Law 99-381 

To exempt certain lands in the State of Mis- 
sissippi from a restriction set forth in the 
Act of April 21, 1806 


S. 1073 / Public Law 99-382 
Japanese Technical Literature Act of 1986 
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